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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


7 HROUGH many years of cooperative work of accomplishment of California Teachers Asso- 
the public school teachers as members of California ciation. 

Teachers Association have made for themselves a California Teachers Association has pioneered 
real profession in California. the way for many progressive educational move- 


ments and professional advances. 
Good school conditions have come because of 
the consistent, continued program of this Associa- Its committee activities have inaugurated: 


tion. Chance had little part in the effort which 1. “a state a = the public schools. 
; - re he . ; 2. Public ort for kindergartens. 
has given California its leading place in the educa- ee a 
; al . she ; 3. Public support for junior high schools. 
tional system of the nation. 4. Public support for junior colleges. 
5. Free textbooks for all public high school pupils. 
90% of the teachers of California have paid their share 6. High certification qualifications, guaranteeing to 
so that no backward step would be taken. every child in the state a well-trained, well-edu- 
cated teacher. 
10% of the teachers of California have paid no share 7. Continuing contracts for teachers. 


in the Association’s program which has materially 
helped to better their conditions. 


By ces teacher in California should be an 
Every California teacher should be proud to active member of California Teachers Associa- 
belong to an organization which has the record tion. The dues are $3 per year. 





Now’s the time to get that 
Extra Wood Shelving! 



























It’s Ready for Prompt Shipment... . . 


Current events are rapidly changing reading tastes... 
you'll want to keep pace with today’s increasing demands. 
Modern, easily installed units of Gaylord Wood Shelving 
are the perfect answer to the needs of the expanding library. 
To utilize your available space to the best possible advantage 
you can’t do better than select easily assembled, flexible Gay- 
lord units, made of fine, quarter-sawed white oak or maple. 
If you lack wall space, Gaylord Counter- 
Height Shelving—in either single or 
double-faced sections will divide your 
room into light, airy compartments for 
attractive displays of current interest. 
Write to us today and let us suggest an 
economical layout for your problem. 


@ Notice how smoothly and 
compactly Gaylord Wall 
Shelving fits into this mod- 
wala library in Illinois. 
Ample expansion space— 
harmonious treatment! 


—Gaylord Bros. Ine. 


Syracuse, N. Y. — Stockton, Cal. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER 
LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 













@ New books, magazines and 
newspapers attractively placed 
in Gaylord units will empha- 
size the up-to-the-minute 
character Jom library. 
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A MAORI SCHOOL 


VISITING A MAORI SCHOOL ON THE ISLAND OF RAROTONGA 


Edith Mason Waterman, Retired Teacher,* Monrovia, Los Angeles County 


Baron Mars laid his devastat- 
ing hand on the South Seas, Raro- 
tonga, most important of the seven 
islands of the Hervey group, had im- 
pressed its tropical charm on the 
memory of thousands of tourists who 
had cruised that way. 


The island's topography is one of 
pleasant contrasts. Towering volcanic 
peaks etch a rugged skyline the length 
of the island. The mountains are 
broken by valleys of pictorial loveli- 
ness. The surf breaks gently on white 
sandy beaches framed by coral reefs. 
Blue water sparkles in the sunshine. 

Copra, 


coffee, pearls, hulahula 


AS WORLD FAMOUS 
AS SAN FRANCISCO 





skirts, are the punctuation marks 
which place a tropical emphasis on 
this island story. 


The natives of this Polynesian fairy- 
land are Maoris, a highly intelligent 
people, who took readily to the Chris- 
tian teachings of the early mission- 
aries and have since maintained a 
keen interest in education. 


When I visited (1935) this British- 
owned island, it was vacation-time 
for teachers north of the equator, but 
“down under” it was late autumn and 
all the schools were in session. 


Thus it happened that I was able 
to slip. away from the routine pre- 
scribed for tourists to visit a Maori 
school tucked away in a coconut 
grove. 


Maori Children 


In the little schoolroom were 
crowded 50 Maori boys and girls, all 
writing on slates (not paper) when 
we first appeared. Not a word of 
English did they know when they be- 
came pupils three years before. 


The teacher asked what they would 
like to do to entertain us. With one 
simultaneous burst of enthusiasm they 
said, “Sing.” Their first number was 
Mary had a Little Lamb. With great 
gusto they emphasized words in that 
song I had never thought - much 


*3 years, San Bernardino High School; 21 
years, South Pasadena-San Marino Senior High 
School; retired 1942. 
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about but to them every word and 
every syllable was vital. 

When they finished I said, “Was 
there really a Mary and a little 
lamb?” To this question their affirma- 
tive answer was unanimous. No doubt 
there. Then I said, “Mary and the 
little lamb lived in Massachusetts.” 

Such puzzled scowls as indented 
their foreheads. They had never 
heard the long name of that state | 
mentioned. Then I tried again 
‘Mary and the little lamb lived about 
20 miles west of Boston.” The name 
Boston was about as foreign to their 
minds as Massachusetts. 

Subsconciously I said to myself, 
“Imagine, think of any man, woman 
or child living in this word who has 
never heard of Boston!” Finally in 
desperation I said, “Little Mary and 
her lamb lived in America.” 


Joyous America 


“All at once light broke through 
the darkened clouds of their count 
enances and their faces were 
wreathed with smiles of recognition 
of a familiar name they greatly 
liked. They nodded to one another 
and repeated over and over again the 
word. “America” with such joy and 
relish I shall never forget. 

Evidently some parent, teacher or 
friend (perhaps all three ) had been 
kind enough to impress that magic 
word “America” on their intelligent 
young minds as to make it call forth 
joy. 

It really had been fun to turn 
from tourist to teacher for that brief 
half hour. In my memory is etched 
a picture of those happy brown: 
skinned youngsters lustily singing 
Mary Had a Little Lamb, and their 
enthusiastic pleasure in learning, that 
way off in the magic land of Amer 
ica, there really once lived a Mary 
and her little lamb. 


* * #* 


English Language and Literature — audio 
visual and teaching aids, collected by Dr 
Lili Heimers, Director, Visual Aide Service 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey, comprises 34 mimeographed 
pages and is one of the valuable Heimers 
series; price 50c; stamps not accepted. 
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Junior Red Cross 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the American 
Junior Red Cross 


M. C. Schafer, Director, Junior Red Cross, 
Pacific Area 


T WENTY-FIVE years of service to the 
nation on the part of school teachers and 
school children will be celebrated September 
15 with the observance of the Silver Anni- 
versary of the founding of the American 
Junior Red Cross. 


On September 15, 1917, a proclamation 
issued by President Woodrow Wilson in- 
vited educators of the nation to assist in 
the formation of what has become this coun- 
try’s largest organization of young people. 
Operating entirely within the schools the 
Junior Red Cross is a living tribute to the 
manner in which the educators met the 
invitation of President Wilson. 


The record of the Junior Red Cross from 
1918 to the present is testimony to its value 
as a social force and as a training school 
for democracy in action. As guided by the 
teachers of the nation the organization has 
become an outstanding example of the edu- 
cational principle of “learning by doing.” 


The effectiveness of the training afforded 
by Junior Red Cross has again been pointed 
out nationally by the response of the more 
than 14,000,000 members of the organiza- 
tion in their contribution to our war effort. 
More than 3,600,000 comfort and recrea- 
tional articles already produced for use by 
the armed forces; the War on Waste; activi- 
ties in civilian defense, and an unhesitating 
willingness to take on any job that needs 
to be done, characterizes the many means 
by which the Junior Red Cross is taking 
advantage of opportunities for service today. 





Mabel C. Reed, who has been with the 
Women's Travel Department of Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company at Los Angeles, 
has been appointed director of that depart- 
ment. Miss Reed has been most helpful 
during the past few years in assisting teach- 
ers in meeting their travel requirements. Her 
promotion is indeed merited. 


* * * 


Sehool Librarians 


California School Librarians Association 
Southern Section 


BR ecurar Book Breakfasts are sched- 
uled for Saturday, October 3, and Novem- 
ber 7, Hotel Savoy, Los Angeles. Marjorie 
Schrammling is the new president. Elsie Hill 
is newly-appointed chairman of the Book 
Breakfast committee. 

Christmas meeting and luncheon will be 
held Saturday morning, 10:30 o'clock, De- 
cember 5, at Elks Club, Los Angeles. Vera 
Walls will talk on Books of the Year for 
Children. There will be an exhibit of 
children’s books; luncheon at 1 p.m.— 
Madelon T. Duryea, Glendale, chairman, 
Publicity Committee. 


Community Workshops for Teachers in 
the Michigan Community Health Project, 
by Otto and others, a handsome, well- 
written, illustrated volume of 300 pages, 
describes 4 workshops sponsored, summer 
1941, by University of Michigan and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Many California school- 
people will be greatly interested in the very 
practical and helpful accounts of these four 
representative community projects; price $2; 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 








Western 
America’s 
LARGEST and 
FINEST HOTEL 


_——————— 


@ Add to the joy of your trip to 
Los Angeles, the thrill of a stay at 
THE BILTMORE . . . an evening in 
famous "Supper Club of the Stars," 
The BILTMORE BOWL, a matinee 
luncheon in THE RENDEZVOUS, 
"Nite Club in the Afternoon." 
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1500 Rooms @ Att With Batus 
Singles $4 to $8 @ Doubles $6.50 to $10 


@ THE BILTMORE @ 








Geographie Bulletins 


Nationa Geographic Society, of 
Washington, D. C., announces that publi- 
cation of its illustrated Geographic School 
Bulletins for teachers will be resumed early 
in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, 5 bul- 
letins to the weekly set, for 30 weeks of 
the school year. They embody pertinent 
facts for classroom use and are illustrated 
from the Society's extensive file of geo- 
graphic photographs. 

Each application should be accompanied 
by 25 cents to cover the mailing cost of 
the bulletins for the school year. 


The California delegation to NEA convention at Denver (see Page 9) visited the Grand Canyon en route. Some years ago Joyce R. 


Muench of Santa Barbara High School, and her husband visited the little white schoolhouse at Supai, in Grand Canyon, where 40 
Havasupai children go to school. Here are two pictures from her trip — Left: View in Havasupai Canyon. Right: Manakaja, chief 
of Havasupai tribe, and Mrs. Muench. See this magazine, December, 1938. 
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THE SHRINE OF DEMOCRACY 
M1 RUSHMORE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
esMo tbs ie meee Lie et ees 

A. WORLOS ARTIST AND SCULPTOR 
SUPERVISED THE MONUMENT 
Y CONTRIBUTIONS AND FEDERAL FUNDS 


Four Great Americans —George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt, Abraham Lincoln. 
Plate courtesy South Dakota Hightvay Commission. 
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A NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


Roy W. Cloud 


Mo all the teachers of California 
we extend our cordial greetings. We 
hope that 1942-43 will be a year in 
which we can continue to render real 
service to the pupils in the public 
schools. 

We are facing different conditions 
than have ever before been presented. 
Our country is engaged in global war 
which may continue for years. Our 
teaching now must be of such an 
order that it will adequately prepare 
boys and girls for whatever service 
may be required of them, so that a 
republican form of government may 
continue in these United States and 
that the principles in which we be- 
lieve will survive. 

Because of the increased cost of 
living, a large percentage of Califor- 
nia school districts have granted vary- 
ing rates of increases in the salaries 
of their teachers. This action upon 
the part of the boards was just, be- 
cause of rising costs and increased 
demands which the federal govern- 
ment must make upon all salaried 
workers. The purchase of bonds, the 
withholding taxes and other levies on 
all classes of workers, in order that 
the war may be continued and won, 
is taking heavy toll from the earnings 
of everyone in America. We hope 
that the teacher salary increases which 


*August 10. 


have been granted will be continued 
throughout the duration. 


At the time we are writing this 
greeting,* elections are in the imme- 
diate offing. The primary elections 
for State and local officers will have 
been completed before this magazine 
is in the hands of our members. We 
hope that the requests made last 
spring have been heeded and that all 
teachers in California will use their 
privilege as citizens and vote for the 
candidates whom they believe will 
best represent them in the various 
governmental positions. It is the duty 
of every teacher to vote. We urge 
every teacher to exercise this right 
again at the November election. 


State Income Tax 


There are several matters on the 
November ballot which teachers 
should study. One of these seeks the 
repeal of the state income tax. Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, with 
other state organizations, is opposed 
to the repeal of the State income tax 
law. There are two reasons for op- 
posing this measure: 

First, during wartime it is hazard- 
ous to reconstruct the tax-structure of 
a state. The costs of government and 
the income of the state are both prob- 
lematical. Because of this, we believe 
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that it is unwise to change the tax- 
structure at this time. 


Second, the’ amendment which 
would repeal the income tax law spe- 
cifically states that if this amendment 
is carried, a state income tax can 
never again be levied in California un- 
less the people themselves by popular 
election decide that such a levy 
should be made. The California in- 
come tax is a light levy upon most 
individuals. -The rate is low and the 
deductions are high. Thus the aver- 
age citizen pays only a few dollars of 
income tax to the state each year. 
Yet the combined returns from the 
whole state are many million dollars. 
Serious study, we believe, will lead 
many of the voters to vote No on 
this proposal. 


Adequate Salaries 


A second matter on the ballot, 
which we hope will receive the favor- 
able consideration of all of our mem- 
bers, if carried, will permit the Legis- 
lature to determine the salaries of four 
elected state officers. The present sal- 
aries of the state superintendent of 
public instruction, the state treasurer, 
the secretary of state, and the state 
controller, are now fixed in the Con- 
stitution. Not any one of the above 
elected officers receives a salary com- 
mensurate with the dignity of the 
position or the duties involved. 


Under the amendment on the bal- 
lot, the salaries of these officers will 
be set by the State Legislature. This 
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is fair and gives an opportunity to our 
elected representatives to fix the sal- 
aries at amounts which they believe 
are just. We hope that every teacher 
and everyone interested in good gov- 
ernment will vote Yes on this amend- 
ment. 


A number of events during the 
summer will have their bearing upon 
public education. Even though our 
nation is at war, our great National 
Education Association held its sum- 
mer convention according to schedule. 
The sessions were held in Denver and 
approximately 7,500 teachers of the 
nation were in attendancc. California 
sent the largest delegation of any 
state, excepting Colorado. Over 200 
California educators registered and 
participated in the great educational 
gathering. Discussions of much im- 
portance were presented, and besides 
the inspiration of a week in a mile- 
high atmosphere, suggestions were 
given which will influence educa- 
tional procedure during this coming 
year. 


Dr. Sexson’s Conference 


Dr. John A. Sexson, chairman of 
the California Educational Policies 
and Plans Committee, held an all- 
week session of his committee in July 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Committee members and others met 
daily in morning and afternoon 
groups to discuss matters which have 
to do with the long-time educational 
planning of California. Among those 
who attended and took part in the 
discussion were Dr. Walter F. Dex- 
ter, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Dean 
of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles; city 
superintendents, county superintend- 
ents and classroom teachers. On 
Thursday, 60 members of the Execu- 
tive Board of California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, representing 
every section of the state, participated 
in the discussions. A statement con- 
cerning the conference appears else- 
where in this magazine. 

Also, during the summer, your sec- 
retary participated in a 2-day tax con- 


ference in Los Angeles, called by a 
group of state-wide organizations, all 
of which are interested in tax facts 
as they are connected with the gov- 
ernment in California. Among those 
who presented papers for the discus- 
sion of the group were: N. Bradford 
Trenham of California Taxpayers As- 
sociation; John M. Pierce, California 
State Chamber of Commerce; Dewitt 
Krueger, State Board of Equalization, 
Sacramento; and H. B. Harding, tax 
expert for Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. 


Tax Group Officers 


The officers of the group are: Dr. 
Von T. Ellsworth, executive secretary 
of California Farm Bureau, president; 
Glenn Willaman, executive secretary 
of California Real Estate Association, 
secretary; Joseph Hunter, executive 
secretary of California County Super- 
visors Association, vice-president. 

It appeared to be the general opin- 
ion of the members of the committee 
that while costs of government in 
California are relatively high, changes 
should not be recommended in school 
finances unless thorough study should 
develop the fact that such necessary 
changes would not in any way injure 
the public school system. A Commit- 
tee on Education was appointed con- 
sisting of, — James L. Beebe, chair- 
man, who is also chairman of the Gov- 
ernment and Education Committee of 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; 
Eugene P. Consor, representing State 
Association of Apartment-House 
Owners; Mrs. E. T. Hale, president, 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Roy W. Cloud, represent- 
ing California Teachers Association; 
and Lane Webber of California Tax- 
payers Association. Both Mr. Beebe 
and Mr. Webber were members of 
the Interim Committee of Twenty- 
five of the California Conference on 
Government and Taxation, which pre- 
sented the Keesling report at a recent 
session of the Legislature. 

Arthur F. Corey, executive secre- 
tary of the Southern Section, Califor- 
nia Teachers Association, is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Tax Limita- 
tions. It is expected that future 
meetings of this state-wide group will 
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present reports of interest to educa- 
tion. 


Mi arrrs of prime importance 
which will come before our member- 
ship for consideration during the re- 
mainder of this year and prior to the 
opening of the State Legislature on 
January 4, 1943, are,—1. Retire- 
ment; 2. Increased state support for 
elementary schools; 3. A _ different 
method of computing average daily 
attendance for the junior colleges; 
and 4, Teacher tenure. 


In the matter of retirement, a pro- 
posed plan has already been submit- 
ted to the teachers of California by 
the CTA committee of which Louise 
Beyer of Berkeley is chairman (see 
May issue, Sierra Educational News). 
Until the meeting of the State Coun- 
cil in December, suggestions will be 
received for any changes that may be 
required in the tentative proposal 
adopted at the State Council meeting 
last April. 

The second proposal, for increased 
state aid for elementary schools, will 
be presented to the Legislature in the 
hope that the state may be willing to 
contribute a larger amount towards 
the support of the elementary schools 
than it is now giving. This additional 
appropriation, it is hoped, will in a 
measure relieve many local districts of 
excessive tax levies. 


Junior College Aid 


A different method of computing 
average daily attendance in junior col- 
leges is desired because the junior col- 
leges are required to extend their 
school terms beyond the sessions of the 
other divisions of our school system. 
Until some different method of com- 
putation is made, practically all of the 
additional costs for such extended 
terms must be borne by the local 
school districts. As the junior college 
is an integral part of the state school 
system, this does not seem to be fair. 
It is hoped that the Legislature will 
be willing to make the desired 
change. 

California Teachers Association will 
endeavor, as in past sessions of the 
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Legislature, to maintain a good, effec- 
tive teacher-tenure law. Requests for 
modifications have been made from 
other sources. These requests are 
being studied by committees of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, and if 
accepted by our committees, the State 
Council will have an opportunity of 
considering them. 


There will be other suggested 
changes in the basic school law of 
California, but most of them are of 
minor importance and will receive the 
careful study of the various commit- 
tees. 


In closing this message, I wish to 
thank our loyal supporters and to 
again express the hope that every 
teacher in California will enroll as a 
member of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The need for a united profes- 
sional group is of utmost importance. 


, ¥ 2 
Statue of Liberty 


Liberty Enlightening the World, 
. . with liberty and justice for all.” 


Cover picture of this issue shows the 

magnificent and inspiring Statue of Lib- 

erty in New York Harbor; creation of the 

Alsatian sculptor, Auguste Bartholdi, and 

erected in 1886. Photo by Underwood and 

Underwood. On the pedestal is the in- 

scription: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe 
free, 


The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore. 


Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed 
to me, 


I lift my lamp beside the Golden Door! 


These lines are from a poem entitled The 
New Colossus, written by Emma Lazarus in 
1886. The picture is reproduced, with 
minor changes, from this magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1939. 


Wartime Job Training, an excellent series 
of bulletins summarizing joint activity of 
educators and businessmen in expediting 
and expanding vocational training for war 
production, is issued by Conference Com- 
mittee, American Association of School 
Administrators and Education Committee, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, both of 
Washington, D. C. 





NEA AT DENVER 


SUCCESSFUL SUMMER CONVENTION OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Tix eightieth annual convention 
of National Education Association, 
held June 28-July 2, Denver, was 
highly successful. Over 7,500 dele- 
gates and visitors gathered, despite 
wartime conditions, from all parts of 
the United States and crowded the in- 
spiring and fruitful series of meetings. 
President Myrtle Hooper Dahl of 
Minneapolis, presided admirably. Pa- 
triotic and wartime themes were 
stressed throughout the many meet- 
ings, with special emphasis upon re- 
adjustments of education to the win- 
ning of the war. 


The California special party en- 
trained, Santa Fe Railway, June 24 
and comprised over 100 persons from 
all California. Interesting sightseeing 
stopovers were provided at Grand 
Canyon, Albuquerque, Santa Fe and 
Colorado Springs. The party arrived 
at Denver June 27, in ample time for 
registration and housing. The Santa 
Fe Railway representatives made the 
trip very pleasant and interesting. 


The convention opened Sunday 
afternoon and evening with a beauti- 
ful vesper service and life members 
friendship dinner at which the mort- 
gage on the NEA headquarters was 
ceremonially burned. The teachers of 
the United States now have a 
splendid headquarters building in the 
nation’s capital entirely free from 


debt. 


The California Breakfast 


The California Breakfast, as usual, 
was a gala Monday feature, the open- 
ing morning of the convention. Over 
200 were present in the Brown Pal- 
ace Emerald Room. Leonard L. Bow- 
man, NEA State Director for Cali- 
fornia, who later was elected to the 
Executive Board of NEA, presided. 
Beautiful patriotic table decorations 
were arranged by Dora I. Dysart, 
president, Los Angeles Elementary 
Teachers Club, assisted by the dele- 
gates from that club. 


Miss Mary Virginia Morris 
of Los Angeles, vice-president of 
CTA, headed a group of hostesses 
both at the Breakfast and also at 
California headquarters. Among the 
guests of honor and speakers were, — 
A. C. Flora of South Carolina, who 
later was elected as NEA president; 
Homer W. Anderson, president 
AASA; Mrs. Dahl; Mrs. William 
Kletzer of Portland, president, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach: 
ers; Florence Hale; Dr. Willis A 
Sutton; and many others. 


Californians Present 


Attractive California headquarters 
at Brown Palace, were thronged 
throughout the convention. Among 
those who registered were: 


Alma Adams, Ella Volstead Allen, Marion 
Avery, Lela Frances Bailey, Henrietta Balch, 
Ruth Bartlett, Clarence J. Benz, H. A. Berlin, 
Louise Beyer, Helene Bing, Bess Newton Black, 
Louis M. Bloch, Amanada Beyer Bonwell, 
Leonard L. Bowman, Ethel E. M. Boyd, Louise 
A. B. Boyd, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence R. Briggs, 
Kenneth R. Brown, Uhlma G. Brown, Sue 
Brown, George E. Browne, W. Bayard Buck- 
ham. 


Christie Pearl Campbell, Jack M. Capri, 
Blanche Charles, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer B. Chris 


Mary Virginia Morris of Los Angeles; 
Vice-President of California Teachers 
Association 







































































Leonard L. Bowman of Santa Barbara; 
retiring NEA State Director for California; 
now a member of NEA Executive Board 


tensen, Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Cloud, Beryl Cole, 
David J. Conley, Marian Coleman, Mrs. Beatrix 
Gooke, Agnes C. Cooney, Elizabeth Corson, 
Susie A. Corpstein, Arthur F. Corey, Edwin 
R. Coulson. 


Dale Darland, Ethel Davis, Virginia R. Del- 
mue, Mary Ellen Dickison, Ruth Dodds, Jessie 
Doig, Mrs. Agnes W. Dutcher, Dora I. Dysart. 


Bernerd Evans, Nell Fahey, Mrs. Minnie 
Louise Fallon, Melvin Farley, Mrs. Shellie C. 
Fenny, James Ferguson, Rudolph C. Fergu- 


son, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde P. Finger, Elizabeth 
Fisher, Leitha G. Fischer, Frances Fothering- 
hame, Marcia Frisbee. 


Dr. John H. Griffith, Hortense Hackman, J. 
Hilda Harrison, H. Herschel Hart, Verla Hart, 
Gertrude Rose Harvie, Vera Hawkins, Mr. and 
Mrs. William A. Hawkinson, E. Nancy Hay- 
nor, Robert Henry, Mrs. Edna Hill, Mrs. Helen 
S. Hobson, J. Allen Hodges, Clara Hoffmire, 
Mildred L. Hollister, Helen Holt, Helen C. 
Houdyshel, Gertrude Eakin Howard, Helen E. 
Hoyt, Grace M. Hultman. 


Anna Irene Jenkins, Pansy Johnson, Arthur 
Alyn Jones, Mrs. Beatrice A. K. Jones, Eu- 
genia West Jones, Frederica Ross Jones, Gene- 
vieve I. Jordan, Ernest A. Just, Wililam T. 
Kennedy, Ruth V. Kidwell, Marcella W. King, 
Mrs. Laurel O. Knezevich, Beulah Knight, 
Florence A. Kuss. 


Helen J. Lacy, W. H. Laidlaw, Verne S. 
Landreth, Lyman D. La Tourrette, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vance Lee, Mildred Lothhammer. 


Howard McDonald, Pauline M. McDowell, 
Verne P. McEuen, Florence McKenzie, Alice 
McNerney, Vaughan MacCaughey, E. Grace 


MacCormack, Rosana H. Malumphy, Francette 
Mauze, Catherine Mead, Dorothy J. Melrose, 
Helen Farris Miller, Mrs. Helen S. Moir, Mary 
Virginia Morris, L. H. Mortensen, Edith L. 
Mossman, O’Dessa G. Mottman, Mary A. 
Murphy, Malcolm P. Murphy. 


Nell B. Neal, Ada S. Nelson, Eleanor Nel- 
son, Adeline B. Newcomb, Auda L. O’Connell, 
Edmund O'Reilly. 


Miriam B. Page, Edith E. Pence, John H. 
Porterfield, C. W. Preston, Leland M. Pryor. 


Wilbur W. Raisner, Grace Regier, L. Ethel 
Richards, Vera Rigdon, Cora Lee Ritter, Zella 








R. Rohe, Ethel Rose, Elizabeth Rowley, Dor- 
othy Grace Russell, Asenath Rutland, Marion 
C. Ryan. 


Clive M. Saiz, M. C. Schafer, Marguerite 
Mary Schober, Caroline Shotwell, Martha Shu- 
man, Elizabeth Sim, Marian T. Sims, LaZelle 
Andrew Smith, M. Ruth Smyth, Dr. Wycliffe 
Stark, Blanche C. Stoll, Mr. and Mrs. Seymour 
I. Stone, Ione Swan, Mary J. Sweeney. 

Oswald Gordon Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
J. Teall, Edith V. Titcomb, Rex H. Turner, 
Anna Belle Uhler, Myra M. VanDaniker, Jen- 
nings VanFossen. 


Keturah Warmington, Anne O. Weeks, Lyda 
Von Welch, Robert J. White, Milton J. Wilbur, 
Mary Williams, Lucy Winkler, Cora Woolley. 


Sarah Young Honored 





Sarah L. Young, principal, Parker 
School, Oakland, president, Oakland 
Teachers Association, and past president, 
California Elementary School Principals 
Association, was unanimously elected pres- 
ident, NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals. She had been a prom- 
inent and effective officer in that group 
for a number of years and was chairman 
of local arrangements for the successful na- 
tional meeting held in San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 1942. 


Louise Beyer of Berkeley, president, CTA 
Bay Section, was elected NEA State Di- 
rector for California. Mrs. Arthur Jones 
(Frederica B. Ross), president of Los An- 
geles Association for Early Childhood Edu- 
cation, was elected president of the NEA 
kindergarten-primary department. Genevieve 
Jordan of San Francisco was elected to 
the NEA necrology committee; H. Herschel 
Hart of Long Beach to the NEA credentials 
committee; and Miss Marion Avery, teacher, 
University High School, Oakland, to the 


NEA resolutions committee. 


Helen F. Holt of Alameda, president, 
National League of Teachers Associations, 
presided admirably at several sessions of her 
large and significant group, including re- 
ception, breakfast conference, luncheon and 
afternoon session. J. Allan Hodges, treas- 
urer, San Diego Teachers Association, was 
a speaker. Miss Holt was re-elected presi- 
dent of the League, a fitting tribute to her 
competent leadership. 


Margaret E. Bennett of Pasadena, presi- 
dent, National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, had several well-attended sessions of 
her group. 

National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education held an Ed- 
ucation and Industry Conference, at which 
California was represented, at the Brown 
Palace. Alonzo F. Myers, chairman, and 
Donald DuShane, secretary, presided at this 
highly successful meeting. 


The post-convention conference at Brown 
Palace was attended by over 100 key peo- 
ple representing all states and was very 
helpful in its constructive and practical dis- 
cussions of current educational problems. 
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Louise Beyer of Berkeley, NEA 

Director for California. Miss Beyer is 

CTA Bay Section President and Chairman, 
CTA State Committee on Retirement 


State 


English At Your Service, by Johnson and 
others, is the Grade 7 text in the fine Our 
Language Series, published by Ginn and 
Company. It comprises a complete program 
developed around meaningful language ex- 
periences; all phases of English instruction 
are closely correlated. The Grade 7 book, 
335 pages, with many illustrations including 
color plates, has special practical sections 
at the end of each chapter and many self- 
tests; price $1. 


Benjamin Franklin 


Nationa Committee to Signalize 


Benjamin Franklin's Continuing Contribu- 
tion to American Civilization has headquar’ 
ters at Benjamin Franklin Parkway at 20th 
Street, Philadelphia; William M. Vermilye, 
chairman. The committee has an extensive 
selection of available literature sent free of 
charge upon request. These materials in’ 
clude background information, talks, radio, 
and activities programs. 


The committee's nation-wide plan 
strengthens the spirit of the American peo 
ple in their war effort, by recalling to them 
the ideas and ideals of one of their greatest 
national heroes — Benjamin Franklin. 
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POLICIES AND PLANS 


CALIFORNIA STATEWIDE COMMITTEE HOLDS IMPORTANT CONFERENCE 


© aacienn Educational Poli- 
cies and Plans Committee, under 
leadership of its chairman, Dr. John 
A. Sexson of Pasadena, held an im- 


portant 5-day conference, July 6-10, 
at UCLA. 


There were 17 regular members of 
the committee present, 11 representa- 
tives of state organizations affiliated 
with CTA, and 7 others, making a 
total of 35. Sessions began Monday 
morning and continued until Friday 
afternoon. 


Much work was done by sub-com- 
mittees who reported to the larger 
body; sub-committees were: 1. War- 
time Educational Plans, Policies and 
Programs, Dr. Ethel P. Andrus, chair- 
man; 2. State-wide liaison organiza- 
tion, Leland Pryor, chairman; 3. Fi- 
nancing public education, Dr. Elmer 
H. Staffelbach, chairman; 4. Program 
of professional organizations, Ray W. 
Cloud, chairman. Dr. Arthur Gist, 
president, Humboldt State College, 
made a special report on personnel in 
wartime. 


State Superintendent Walter F. 
Dexter addressed the opening meet- 
ing on the state program. Dr. An- 
drus and Dr. Lloyd N. Morrissett 
reported on wartime policies. Roy W. 


Cloud spoke on the wartime program 
of CTA. 


On Tuesday morning, Mrs. Ruth 
MarFarlane reported for the joint 
committee on work experience. At 
noon the group attended NEA- 
NAM regional conference, Biltmore 
Hotel, which continued throughout 
the afternnoon. Wednesday contin- 
ued with the reports of the sub- 
committees. 


On Thursday, joint sessions were 
held with about 60 members of Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers State Board of Directors. 
Friday sessions were devoted to plans 
for CTA state-wide study groups and 
to discussion under leadership of Dr. 
William G. Carr, secretary of the na- 





tional Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 


Dr. Sexson presided admirably. 
The meetings were filled with excel- 
lent and far-sighted reports, digests of 
which will appear from time to time 
in this magazine. Two of the sub- 
committee reports follow herewith: 


Sub-Committee on Professional 
Organizations; Roy W. Cloud, chair- 
man. 


1. That there be a coordination of the 
physical programs of the meetings of the 
state-wide professional organizations in or- 
der that the number of meetings be re- 
duced, and that they meet in the same 
areas, whenever possible, so that transporta- 
tion requirements be simplified. 


2. That meetings of administrative og 
ganizations and other state-wide groups be 
held during Easter week or preceding the 
opening of school; and that local and re- 
gional meetings of teachers groups be held 
during Thanksgiving week or preceding the 
opening of school. 


3. That the number of meetings be re- 
duced so that time may be conserved and 
absences from school on the part of certi- 
ficated employees be reduced to a minimum. 


4. That no change be urged which might 
interfere with subject-matter group pro- 
grams held on Saturdays or other days when 
school is not in session. 


5a. That there be an effort on the part 
of supervising authorities to re-establish the 
program of Teacher Institutes in which all 
levels and all fields of education meet to dis- 
cuss common problems. 


5b. That if the above plan is followed, 
a part of the program be devoted to 
general discussion and the major part of 
the program to the discussion of problems 
of common interest or in common fields 
conducted on the conference plan. 


6. The Committee deplores the division 
of educational interests which have been 
manifested by the establishment of associa- 
tions of teachers, of superintendents, of 
secondary principals, of elementary prin- 
cipals, and others along narrow fields of 
interest and recommends that instead of 
further separation in this regard, various 
groups consider the plan of meeting as 


combined groups in various geographical 


areas. 
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Sub-Committee on Financing Pub- 
lic Education; Dr. Elmer H. Staf fel- 
bach, chairman. 


General Principles 


1. There must be financial support ade- 
quate to maintain our expanding program 
of education, consistent with our develop- 
ing social philosophy. 


2. The ups and downs of the financial 
conditions should not be allowed to affect 
adversely the continuity of the educational 
program; therefore, state financial support 
for educational purposes should be pro- 
tected by Constitutional guarantees. 


3. The principle of equalization should 
be applied in the distribution of state finan- 
cial support of education. 


4. Where educational provisions are 
made to serve functions and purposes which 
are distinctly national in character, they 
should be supported by federal funds. 
Where such provisions involve the use of 
state or local educational institutions, such 
federal funds should be administered under 
state and local authority. 


5. There should be no permanent exten- 
sion of federal control of civilian education 
through the use of emergency or other 
federal funds and agencies during the war 
period. A war emergency is not the proper 
time to change our traditional federal-state 
relationships regarding education. 


Specific Plans or Working Principles 


1. Educational activities in all alien con- 
ventration areas should be supported en- 


Dr. John A. Sexson of Pasadena, 
Chairman 
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tirely by federal funds, but administered 
under state control. 


2. Present state aid to elementary educa: 


tion should be increased from $60 per child 
in average daily attendance to $80 per child 
in average daily attendance. 


3. Educational organizations such as 
junior colleges or higher institutions must 
be built up slowly over a long period of 
time. The present policy of granting sup- 
port according to number of pupils is prob- 
ably good, but the reduction of students due 
to the war should not be allowed to bring 
about disorganization of the schools. The 
Legislature should make provisions as 
follows: 


a. Emergency aid sufficient to maintain 
the essential organization and facilities of 
such institutions. 


b. Contingency funds set up by the Legis- 
lature to be allocated to meet the require- 
ments in increased student attendance which 
will inevitably follow the war. 


4. State financial support should be ex: 
tended to early childhood education in ele- 
mentary school districts. 

5. An adequate and financially sound 
retirement system for teachers should be 
considered an integral part of our public 
program of educational finance. 

6. The practice of reducing general edu- 
cational support in favor of special educa- 
tional functions and agencies is undesirable. 
This applies to recent practices and trends 
involving the support of county supervision 
and other county functions at the expense 
of the teacher and a.d.a. apportionments 
to individual districts. 

7. A policy should be adopted restricting 
the dissipation of educational funds for the 
unnecessary duplication of educational insti- 
tutions and functions. This applies par- 
ticularly in the field of higher secondary 
education. 

8. Cost involved in educational provi- 
sions to meet the rehabilitation needs of 
men from the military forces should be 
financed by federal funds in institutions 
administered by state and local authorities. 
Only such federal control should be exer- 
cised as may be necessary to guarantee the 
validity of the expenditures and the achieve- 
ment of educational objectives. 

9. The apportionment of state funds for 
junior college education should be put on 
the basis of 525 class hours per unit of a.d.a. 

10. The State Legislature should make 
provision for emergency aid to offset fac- 
tors and conditions arising in school districts 
as a result of limitations and restrictions 
upon the use of transportation facilities. 

11. The present plan of financing higher 
education from state funds is sound. Such 
higher institutions should not jeopardize 
this principle of a broad base for financing 
this level of education by instituting junior 
college courses within such institutions and 
then allocating the cost of financing them 
to the local residence of the students. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


GREETINGS TO THE TEACHERS OF CALIFORNIA FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


I. these stirring and momen- 
tous war days, as a new school 
year begins, I extend greetings to 
the teachers of California with the 
hope that this year may witness 
high attainment in leading our 
youth to meet the needs of our 
country in this great crisis of its 
history. 


We must win the war. This 
thought must motivate our every 
action. We must win the peace. 
Our nation needs, as never before, 
discriminating intelligence and the 
spirit of determination to see this 
thing through so that the orderly 
way of life, which we have come to 
know as the American way, may 
be permitted to endure. The school- 
teachers must rededicate themselves 
to the task of indoctrinating youth 
in the essential loyalties, so that 
the Americans of this generation 
shall be filled with a common pur- 
pose, throbbing with one loyalty, 
united in one high resolve. 


We shall need to expend the 
maximum effort, apply ourselves 
diligently to the daily task, and 
with unswerving fidelity manifest 


Working With Rural Youth, final re- 
port of the Rural Project, American Youth 
Commission, by Brunner, a timely and stim- 
ulating book of 113 pages, is published by 
American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C.; price $1.20. 
This document is of keen interest to all 
school-people and others who are associated 
with rural youth. 


* * * 


Society of the Sigma Xi, for the promo- 
tion of research in science, issues a quar- 
terly, The American Scientist. George A. 
Baitsell, Yale University, is secretary of the 
Society. Grants of over $5,000 were made 
to 33 research workers in 1941. Many 
California schoolpeople are members of 
Sigma Xi. 

— 


Aubrey L. Glines, for the past 14 years 


our whole-hearted acceptance of 
the great responsibilities which 
these perilous times have placed on 
all teachers. — John F. Brady. 


John F. Brady of San Francisco, President 
of California Teachers Association 


connected with Santa Ana public schools 
as teacher, elementary principal, and later 
as vice-principal at Lathrop Junior High, 
has accepted the principalship of that 
school, succeeding H. Gilbert Nelson, de: 
ceased. 

* * & 


Texts in Education 


Texts in Education is a series of not: 
able books published by the Dryden Press, 
103 Park Avenue, New York City; general 
editor is M. T. Nelson, Dean, Iowa State 
Teachers College. 

A recent title in the series is Methods of 
Teaching in Town and Rural Schools, by 


Ritter and Shepherd of that College. Com: 
prising nearly 500 pages, with illustrations, 
it establishes sound principles of teaching 
and gives practical guidance. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





A VITALIZED CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAM 


Raymond L. Reed, Teacher, World History, Grossmont Union High School, 
San Diego County 


Ay integral part of any social 
studies course or program is the scien- 
tific and socialized study of current- 
events. 


It is from this position that the 
teacher can teach and the students 
can apply the realistic and workable 
aspects of our American democratic 
philosophy of government, leader- 
ship, and society. 


The following suggested plan at- 
tempts to present a practical and so- 
cialized method of procedure in 
teaching current-events to senior high 
school and junior college students. 


Student development of current- 
events should come each day accord- 
ing to the arising of the correct 
psychological teaching moments. In 
addition to this it is advisable that 
special days be devoted to current 
world-affairs. It has been found in 
my experience that Monday seems to 
be the best day to set aside for this 
type of work, although any other 
time chosen will be satisfactory. Un- 
der all circumstances the day selected 
will depend upon the individual class 
situations and needs. 


Monday is suggested on the basis 
that over the week-end students are 
not prone to be interested in book or 
academic study, nevertheless, it is 
during these week-end periods that 
the students have many first-hand 
contacts with current world happen- 
ings. Thus on Monday, during the 
school and class time, pupils come 
bubbling over with desires to discuss 
current world-problems and affairs. 


On Tuesday, in preparation for 
the following Monday’s recitation, 
the teacher should place in the class- 
room the daily newspapers and per- 
iodicals. This practice should be 
done each day by both the teacher 
and the pupils. If the teacher sug- 
gests this, he will have no difficulty 
in getting the students to bring and 


thus keep on hand an ample supply 
of day-old current newspapers for the 
class use. This student source of ma- 
terial will also offer variety, as in a 
class of 30 or 35 practically every 
type of current daily is represented. 
Thus this diversity of newspapers 
will enable all of the students to have 
an opportunity to view a cross sec- 
tion of the numerous conflicting 
opinions on present-day happenings. 


The Daily Program 


Each day of the week at the be- 
ginning of the class period the teacher 
should call to the pupils attention one 
or two major current-event items that 
have appeared in the daily newspa- 
pers or have been broadcast over 
the radio news programs. The in- 
structor should then allow the stu- 
dents approximately 10 minutes to 
read current-event items for the fol- 
lowing Monday. These day-by-day 
student preparations should be more 
than just the mere reading of the cur- 
rent newspapers, because it is impos- 
sible for a student to retain during the 
week the necessary information for 
Monday’s discussions. 


This problem can be solved suc- 
cessfully by having the students each 
day write up the facts that are found 
in two or more articles of the daily 
news. It is also essential that with 
each article selected the pupil must 
write statements telling the impor- 
tance, the implications, the conclu- 
sions, and the tie-ups that he has 
made from his selected facts. Monday 
after the class recitation the pupils 
papers should be handed to the 
teacher who will return them as soon 
as possible properly graded along 
with specific corrections and com- 
ments. 


The grading of these papers should 


be made primarily upon the following 
basic factors: 
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First, the items selected by the pu- 
pil should be closely evaluated by the 
teacher on the basis of their impor- 
tance and significance in the week's 
news. This critical evaluation of news 
topics can be used as a teaching in- 
strument to improve the students 
daily reading-habits. 


Important Interpretations 


Second, the pupils conclusions, implica- 
tions, and tie-ups show how well the stu- 
dent has his materials. These are very im- 
portant, as it is here that the pupil illus 
trates, exercises, and applies his acquired 
knowledge and facts in making his inter- 
pretations of the news. These comments 
and conclusions should be indigenous in 
the child; nevertheless, it is the teacher's 
duty to improve these by the proper guid- 
ance and instruction. 


Third, the facts in the pupil’s current 
news items must be correct; if not, only 
irresponsible conclusions can be made. 


Fourth, spelling, organization, grammar, 
and composition of the student's writing 
must be checked carefully. Here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to teach some usable 
and practical English, as this will enable 
the student to put into practice the many 
useful fundamentals that he is acquiring 
or has acquired in the various English 
classes. 


Fifth, the teacher must check carefully 
to see that the student has cited correctly 
the sources of his information. An oppor’ 
tunity is offered here to teach the student 
tc compare and to evaluate the various 
sources of news. 


A USEFUL variation from the above 
daily study method and procedure can very 
easily be added. Instead of having the stu- 
dent write down the facts of the current- 
events, let him cut out the articles from 
the newspapers and have him paste them 
on a sheet of paper. Under each item se- 
lected he should write his comments, con- 
clusions, implications, and tie-ups. 


When this type of variation is used, 
other teaching opportunities are present 
which will facilitate greater child develop- 
ment along the social lines. For example; 
the teacher when using this type of pro- 
cedure must have available for student use 
paste, scissors, newspapers, and periodicals. 
The student must be trained when using 
these materials to keep the room tidy. He 
also can practice getting along with his 
fellow students who are working with the 
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same limited supplies and who are attempt- 
ing to attain similar ends. 


In addition to the above, the training 
can be expanded to teaching the children 
how to take care of the materials and how 
to keep from mislaying and taking the com- 
munity-used implements from the room. 


A word might be said concerning the 
materials used. In the first place, it is nec’ 
cessary to have some type of paste. Muci- 
lage in many independent jars with proper 
rubber dispensers such as those that are 
sold in any five and ten cent store is far 
superior to one jar of library paste which 
has only a brush or finger for the dis- 
pensing technique. 


In regards to the scissors, two possible 
plans can be employed; either numerous 
pairs of small inexpensive scissors for all 
pupils or a few pairs of large paper shears 
that are kept in one definite place. 


A Large Table 


A large table is absolutely necessary. 
This must be arranged so many pupils can 
have access to the materials at the same 
time. If possible, it is therefore advisable 
to have the table out in the room where 
the students can use all sides of it. In 
many cases this will be found inconvenient 
as most class rooms are far too small. When 
the space problem is present, one is auto- 
matically forced to use the next best place- 
ment. 


An additional variation also can be em: 
ployed in regards to the selection of the 
current-event items. For example, one 
would normally expect the pupil to choose 
his items from the whole news field. On 
the other hand, the teacher in wishing to 
emphasize some particular phase of the 
news may ask the student to pick out lo- 
cal news, foreign news, etc. During the 
election times it might be wise to devote 
the selected topics to election issues. This 
type of limitation is desirable at times, de- 
pending on the individual situation; but it 
is not too desirable to continue this as a 
hard and fast policy. 


The best general method seems to be 
to allow the pupil the scope of world hap- 
penings. This wide range of material helps 
to promote integration and helps to com- 
pensate for the individual differences and 
interests. The selection problem is a big is- 
sue and it is at this point that the teacher 
must be the guiding hand which teaches 
the pupil intelligent newspaper topic se- 
lection and reading. 

The current-events recitation will bring 
out the value of the above study methods. 
On Monday practically every student will 
participate in the discussions as each will 
have some definite ideas for the class, 
although the crowning success of the week's 
work depends a great deal on the class or- 
ganization and procedure. Approximately 


15 minutes at the beginning of the period 
should be given to the pupils in order that 
they study and read the articles and con- 
clusions that they have prepared during 
the past week. 


After the study time, the class discus- 
The leadership of the class 
should fall upon a student member who is 
selected on the basic qualities of ability, 
interest, sincerity, and leadership. The stu- 
dent is to take charge of the class discus- 
sions while the teacher sits with the stu- 
dents as a class member. 


sion starts. 


The leader must offer a few introductory 
words and then throw out a strong shock 
statement based upon some popular current 
happenings. This will start immediate re- 
sponse as it will challenge the pupils’ ideas 
and thoughts. Hands will quickly arise and 
the leader is to recognize the individual 
members. The pupil who has the floor 
stays at his seat and presents his ideas. 
There should be a time limit set in order 
that no one person can monopolize all of 
the time. 


Other students will follow with their 
contributions after they have been recog: 
nized by the chairman. By this method 
spontaneous interest and thought are 
aroused, and the pupils will readily volun- 
teer to discuss the problem in the light of 
the information they have acquired. This 
method will entirely eliminate the old grade 
book calling recitation procedure. 


It also is the job of the leader to keep 
the pupils from diverging too far off the 
issue. The teacher as a class member be- 
comes the balance-wheel who can by con- 
tributions from the floor shape the trend of 
the discussions without the students being 
too conscious of what is being done. Upon 
recognition by the leader a student may in- 
ject into the discussion a new current event 
topic. 


Shock Statements 


When the discussion lags, it is up to the 
chairman to present a new shock statement 
which will stimulate the students along new 
lines of endeavor. Just before the close of 
the period the leader must stop the pro- 
cedure and, with the aid of the class, sum 
up the main items, conclusions, implica- 
tions, and tie-ups that have been made. The 
teacher should add to the above if the 
leader and the students are unable to pre- 
sent a comprehensive picture of the weeks’ 
current news topics. The pupils should 
write this summary in their own words and 
hand it in with their day-by-day current 
event items. 


At this point a variation of considerable 
merit may be added. After the teacher has 
checked the student work, it is possible to 
collect the papers from all of the social 
studies classes. An editorial board selected 
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from the various classes can go over these 
papers and select the outstanding issues 
and comments that have been made by dif- 
ferent pupils. Thus, with the aid and co- 
operation of the typing and mimeographing 
departments and teacher advisors, a weekly 
news review can be issued which will con- 
tain the opinions, ideas, and conclusions 
that have been presented by the various 
students. 

The news weekly should be issued to all 
students in the social studies classes and to 
all others that can make use of the infor- 
mation. This method of a weekly news re- 
view will really stimulate interest in current 
events. It also will allow many pupils who 
have no other way of expressing them- 
selves a place in the school society. 


Tue leadership problem is the big issue 
in this method of current events recitation. 
Not all of the students in a class can be- 
come adequate leaders and not one indi- 
vidual should be the leader all of the time. 
Thus this method of instruction enables the 
teacher to develop the leadership qualities 
in the students who have the potentialities. 
Most of these students will volunteer for 
the responsibility. 


The leader for the following week must 
be picked on Monday and he must be in- 
structed during the week on how he is to 
carry out his Monday's task. This indi- 
vidual instruction can be given each day 
while the students are securing the daily 
current event items. If arrangements could 
be properly made, it might be possible to 
have the public speaking classes train the 
leaders who are to carry on the current 
events discussions in the social science 
classes. 


The above suggested classroom method 
and procedure will develop in the pupils 
social graces and leadership qualities along 
with an excellent survey of current world 
affairs. Thus this becomes another step in 
the school’s work of making better Ameri- 
can citizens, 


Home Economies 


Lorne, Brown & Company, publishers, 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, issues a new 
Home Economics Series under editorship 
of Mrs. Helen Judy Bond of Columbia 
Recent titles are Living with The Family 
by Price, and Careers in Home Economics 
by Harris. Illustrated in full color, these 
brochures comprise 64 pages each, price 44c. 


The series is for use to complete the text 
material of standard home _ economics 
courses. Six are published and more will 
follow. A comprehensive descriptive leaflet 
covering the series may be obtained by 
addressing the publisher. 
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ATHLETES PREPARE MEALS 


May Jenkins, Foods Teacher, Grossmont Union High School, San Diego County 


‘Baar well-worn maxim — the 
way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach — went into a tailspin at our 
high school, where the boys of the 
cooking class dished up a full-course 
dinner for their girl friends. 


The banquet, a class project, was 
specifically a Defense Nutrition Meal 
as advocated by the Red Cross and 
other emergency organizations. 


Although the romance of food in- 
spired no matrimonial proposals, tne 
girls who braved the dangers of male 
culinary art went all-out in their ap- 
proval of the boys cooking skill. 
More girls were expected; but of the 
13 boys, only 6 were willing or in- 
clined to submit their girl friends to 
the supreme test. Completing the 
party were Ethel I. Prosser, dean of 
girls; Ross Wallis, art instructor, and 
the author. 


Walter and Gloria 


Happy guests seated at a _ cleverly- 
arranged table — flower display included — 
that’s the picture you see. But what went 
on to bring those contented looks to the 
faces of the diners? Well, let’s take a typ- 
ical couple. 


Walter Francis, prominent school athlete, 
asked blonde Gloria Church to be his guest. 
Did Walter blurt out “Listen Gloria, wanna 
see what’s cookin’ in Miss Jenkins class 
next Friday night?” Hardly. Walter, you 
see, had to sit down and write a formal 
invitation to Gloria, accurate in form and 
mechanics as well. 

Writing an invitation, though, is simple 
compared to the careful planning which 
faced Walter and the other lads. A com- 
prehensive study of economy nutrition was, 
for one thing, a necessary prelude. Cook- 
ing and preparing the food, of course, with 
such considerations as color, texture, and 
combination of foods, had Walter and the 
other boys on the defensive for many a 
class period. They fought their way for- 
ward, though, for without the instructor's 
help, boys of the cooking class prepared 
and served every item on the menu the 
night of the banquet. 

On that eventful evening, Walter, strug- 
gling out of his apron, dashed out to pick 
up Gloria. Before leaving, however, he 
made sure that his responsibilities in the 
Preparation of the meal had been met. 





Gloria was prompt and ready as were all 
the girls, thus eliminating a rough spot 
in the careful preparation of a dinner — 
the tardy guest. For her promptness, Wal- 
ter rewarded her, upon arrival, by grace- 
fully escorting her to her place at the table. 


She might have been surprised at this 
courtliness coming from a hard-hitting end 
on the football team, but perhaps Gloria, 
an art student, was most impressed by the 
table arrangements. At her place she found 
a tiny lapel vase of violets pinned to her 
place-card. Her eye encountered artistically- 
arranged bouquets of iris providing a pleas- 
ing contrast to tall green candles. In har- 
mony were green and yellow doilies. As for 
the setting of the table, Gloria and the other 
guests were lavish in praise. 


Everything clicked smoothly. Deftly serv- 
ing the meal were three of the boys whose 
dexterity would have pleased Emily Post 
herself. One of the trio, a basketball player, 
displayed a skill in handling the dishes that 
was the admiration of his athletically- 
minded fellows. Even the conversation, you 
should know, had been a special study of 
the boys as part of the project. 


An important question is “What did 
Gloria have to eat?” Fruit cocktail headed 
the menu, followed by the main course 
which consisted of a gelatine salad, meat 
loaf with tomato sauce, baked potato, peas 
and carrots, and hot rolls and butter. Cocoa 
and coffee were served with the dinner. Ap- 
ple pie, sure-fire hit with high school boys 
and girls, completed the menu. 


Timed by the clock, the boys washed the 
dishes in 15 minutes flat. When the girls, 
who had retired to another room, radio- 
equipped, returned, every dish was shiny 
clean and in its place. But Gloria's date 
with Walter had just begun, since Walter 
and the other hosts planned to treat their 
guests to a motion-picture in a neighboring 
town. 


Tis place of the Defense Nutrition 
Meal in the hearts and stomachs of high 
school youth was definitely established by 
this project. After the show, not one of the 
girls suggested a dash to the nearest drive-in 
for a hamburger and a malt! 


Problems in American Life is a series of 
pamphlets issued under joint sponsorship 
of National Council for the Social Studies 
and National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, both departments of 
NEA. These resource units for secondary 
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schools, prepared by an eminent authority 
in the subject-matter field and a master- 
teacher, deal with important social problems. 


The series comprises 30 or more titles of 
which many are already available. There is 
a manual for teachers. Each unit, complete 
with teaching aids, 30c per copy. Order 
from NEA headquarters, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


Unitexts 


Row, Peterson and Company publish 
an extensive series of Unitexts previously 
described in this magazine. Recently many 
new titles have been issued. 


Basic Science Education Series, 36 pages 
each, are 28c; Way of Life Series, 64 pages 
each, are 58c; Basic Social Education Series 
for intermediate grades, 36 pages each, 28c; 
for junior high school, 48 pages each, 32c. 
There is a substantial discount on quantity 
orders. Complete annotated lists of the 
series may be obtained by addressing the 
Company at Evanston, Illinois. 


Pacific Coast representatives are: Ned 
W. Hill, 2051 Norwalk Avenue, Los An- 
geles; M. B. Hites and LeRoy Kling, Jr., 
159 New Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Vietory Posters 


a ESIRING to do its part in our “all-out 
drive for Victory” Latham Foundation an- 
nounces its Victory Poster Contest. 


In order to help, the Foundation is offer- 
ing a large number of prizes in the form 
of War Stamps and Bonds. These are for 
the best posters encouraging the purchase 
of Stamps and Bonds, Conservation of Ma- 
terials, Pan-Americanism, Civilian Defense, 
Victory Gardens, and similar subjects. 


The contest is open to all students from 
Kindergarten through Art Schools. Cer- 
tificates of Merit and valuable Art School 
Scholarships will also be among the awards. 


Posters submitted will be used by a wide 
number of organizations to help in com- 
munity activities. They will also be widely 
displayed throughout the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, and South America. 


The Foundation is asking your interest 
and co-operation in this campaign. En- 
courage your students to make posters for 
this great drive. This is one way to help 
your country build up the morale and en- 
thusiasm that will lead to a real victory, 
both in the war and the peace to follow. 

For further information, write to John T. 
Lemos, Art Director, Art Department of 
the Latham Foundation, Box 1322, Stan- 
ford University. 





JUNIOR RED CROSS 


THE JUNIOR RED CROSS PROGRAM IN THE LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


Vierling Kersey, Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools 


Tix Junior Red Cross, together 
with all of us along every line of 
effort, endeavor and achievement, is 
working today toward a single end: 
the preservation of the American 
Way of Life. We cannot all serve 
best on the firing line. In waging a 
war against illness and death and 
hopelessness, we are contributing di- 
rectly to the battle for the lives, fu- 
tures, hopes and privileges of all of 
our men, women, and children. Times 
like these demand and require the all- 
out effort of every one of us. The 
results achieved through the Junior 
Red Cross bear witness to the fact 
that thousands of school children in 
hamlet, town and city, are sacrificing, 
serving and exerting for all-out 
achievement. 


A Great Privilege 


Your director in the Pacific Area 
has asked for a report of what the 
students in the Los Angeles city 
schools have been doing in the Ju- 
nior Red Cross program. We, as well 
as the students, are happy that they 
have been able to add their contri- 
bution to what is being done all 
through the country. The students 
have found that the Junior Red Cross 
work is an opportunity, a privilege, 
and a pleasure as well as a responsi- 
bility and an obligation. They, as well 
as those whom they have served, have 
profited. They have found for them- 
selves the truth that no person, peo- 
ple, or nation ever made greater con- 
tribution at any other time than when 
its acts were most moral and spiritual. 
They have found in working for 
others that they have gained in 
strength, loyalty, and appreciation 
themselves. The world is already a 
better place for them to live in, not 
only because of what they have done 
for others, but also because of what 
this has done to them. 

It is with very real and sincere ap- 





preciation that we teachers have this 
opportunity of reporting what the 
students have done, what they have 
accomplished, and what their plans 
are. America and liberty and jus- 
tice sent out a call to the students, 
and we are happy for others to know 
of some of the kinds and qualities of 
duties which they have encountered 
as challenges to their capacity to 
serve. 


1. The Junior Red Cross Councils 
have been organized in 15 high 
schools. The organization of still 
more Councils is planned and under 
way. Such work is basic to the suc- 
cess of the entire program. Organ- 
ization of Councils in itself will not 
achieve the purposes desired, but 
without properly planned and coor- 
dinated effort, the results achieved 
can be no more than meager, hap- 
hazard, and ineffective. 


2. All of our high schools are teach- 
ing First Aid. At least 8 high schools 
are giving lessons in First Aid to 
every child in school. Such wide- 
spread extension of emergency train- 
ing is desirable everywhere; it is es- 
sential in our school system. With 
a population of nearly two million hu- 
man beings, with a large number of 
vital war industries scattered through- 
out the city, and touched by that 
ocean whence enemy guns already 
have blazed forth in aggression 
against democracy, the Los Angeles 
city schools recognize the urgency 
of having every possible individual 
trained for emergency demands. 


First Aid Squads 


3. Twenty of our schools have es- 
tablished and organized volunteer 
Red Cross First Aid detachments. 
These form a nucleus of trained and 
effective individuals upon whom spe- 
cial reliance may be placed, and which 
may serve also as recruiting centers 


for the extension of this highly desir- 
able effort. 
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4. Every school is participating ac- 
tively in the Junior Red Cross acci- 
dent prevention program. Los An- 
geles is a city composed largely of 
highways and automobiles, and the 
Junior Red Cross program is closely 
associated with the work of the Safety 
Section of our schools. Hazards here 
are higher than in many other sec- 
tions of the nation because of the 
greater congestion of automobile 
travel and every aspect of safety and 
accident prevention is particularly es- 
sential. 













War Fund Campaign 






5. Pupils and students from every 
school participated in the War Fund 
campaign of the American Red Cross. 
The amount contributed was $13,081, 
but the gain in character through sac- 
rifice, denial, and sharing, on the part 
of the children is of even greater 
value to our country than the mere 
enumeration of dollars. 


6. When December 7 shocked us 
into the realization that our security 
and stability were threatened beyond 
any previous anticipation, scarcely a 
dozen stretchers were available in a 
school system serving nearly two mil- 
lion people! In the event of a Pearl 
Harbor stab in the back occurring 
here in Los Angeles, lack of even the 
bare minimum of first aid equipment 
might well have resulted in greater 
suffering than could have been in’ 
flicted by the guns of invaders. Im- 
mediately, however, teachers, stu’ 
dents, and others, sprang into action 
at saws, routers, drill presses, and 
benches, constructing lifesaving 
stretchers, stretcher stands, first aid 
cabinets, and operating tables. School 
shops were busy night and day, stu’ 
dents and teachers worked right on 
without regard to the Christmas va’ 
cation, and the end of December 
found us equipped with 3,000 stretch’ 
ers, 6,000 stretcher stands, 250 First 
Aid cabinets, and 300 operating 
tables. 


7. Only the fit can fight. Only the 
healthy and strong can produce. Our 
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students have emphasized develop- 


ment in the war emergency of bodily 
skill, power, endurance, and agility. 
Physically fit boys and girls will soon 
be physically fit adults, contributing 
to the man power of the nation. Good 
health is the first bulwark of our 
democratic freedom. Training in phy- 
sical education is required by Cali- 
fornia school law of every student. 
All our high schools teach home 
nursing; more than half of them give 
courses in nutrition. 

8. Men in training, men at the 
fighting front, men recuperating in 
hospitals, — all need facilities for re- 
laxation and recreation and those lit- 
tle touches of human interest which 
remind them that they are always 
deeply in our hearts. Participating in 








the Junior Red Cross production pro- 
gram for the armed forces, our stu- 
dents made and presented 2,592 proj- 
ects, including clothing, games and 
toilet articles. Each of these will con- 
tribute to the well-being, happiness, 
and success of a man somewhere in 
the armed forces; each of these car- 
ries with it the personal though un- 
expressed devotion and gratitude of 
students. 


Wide Participation 


9. The foregoiny descriptions tell 
something of what the students have 
done. It may be of interest to know 
also how many schools and pupils in 
the Los Angeles city school system 
have participated. Data from the 


School girls presenting games made by them to members of the armed forces of our 
great Republic. 




























































































Junior Red Cross statistical report for 
April, 1942, show the following: 
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Schools Pupils 








Elementary schools .................... 278 130,964 
Junior high schools 27 40,710 
Senior high schools 39 44,302 

I airichicaiscisiitntisibaite Lae pisinacbik 344 215,976 


Bun then, is the story of how 
our students have found the Junior 
Red Cross an opportunity and a pri- 
vilege for service. They have learned 
that Democracy is something that 
cannot be inherited. They have 
learned that each generation must 
earn and learn for itself the rights, 


privileges, duties, and _ obligations 


which our democratic form of gov- 
ernment places upon every one of us. 
They see now only one outcome, — 
Victory. They are learning the 
strength, value, good and worth of 
what they are now doing. They have 
gained in ability to discern and in- 
terpret the true goals, and guide and 
learn on the right way to attainment 
of a strength and power to drive to 
complete victory. (See also Page 5.) 


x * * 


Teaching Physical Education in the Ele- 
mentary School, by a group of Florida 
school-people, is a practical illustrated book 
of 350 pages issued by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City; price $2. It provides an excellent 
and flexible program for the classroom 
teacher. 


Doeas of Santa Clara 


D. C. HEATH and Company have pub- 
lished an edition of Docas which gives the 
life-story and doings of an Indian boy and 
his family at old Santa Clara. This book 
was written as a class project by Genevra 
Sisson Snedden, a student in the depart- 
ment of education at Stanford University. 
The story of Docas was printed many 
years ago and formed a very interesting part 
of the education of most of the boys and 
girls late in the last century. The new edi- 
tion is greatly superior to the original print- 
ing in that the illustrations are beautifully 
done and add materially to the volume. 
The book is illustrated by Jane Bateman. 
This is a book which can be used to ad- 
vantage in any school in California where 
Indian life is considered and where a very 
splendid account of the coming of the white 
people to California is needed. 
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TYPEWRITING 


TYPEWRITING TO MEET VOCATIONAL AND PERSONAL NEEDS 


Marjorie Hommon, Instructor of Commercial Subjects, Williams Union 
High School, Colusa County 


Bosuxzss education in the pub- 
lic schools is comparatively new. For 
many years it was entirely confined 
to private institutions which high 
school students attended after gradua- 
tion. But with the increased demand 
for office workers it was found both 
practicable and desirable to begin this 
business training in the public high 
school. Thus it was that typewriting 
found itself in the high school curri- 
culum. 


Nowadays the need is for speedy 
and accurate communication. Noth- 
ing has helped the business man 
achieve this more than the typewriter. 
It is not a difficult machine to oper- 
ate and may be used practically any 
place. This ease of operation has 
caused many people to study the sub- 
ject even though they had no voca- 
tional interest in it. 


This brings us to the typewriting 
course itself and its objectives. How 
shall it be presented in small high 
schools so that it will furnish ade- 
quate vocational training to some stu- 
dents and merely be of personal help 
to others? The basic training for both 
will be the same. In other words, 
both groups of students must first 
learn the keyboard of the machine 
and also a reasonable amount of skill 
in the operation of the typewriter. 


As soun as the student can type 
with a fair degree of accuracy, he is 
encouraged to bring in material from 
other courses to type. If desirable, 
class time is even allotted. As soon 
as the student is able to actually do 
some practical work such as this, his 
interest in typing increases tremen- 
dously. Then he has applied what he 
has learned in one course to help him 
with his work in another course. 


The boys taking agriculture bring 
their work reports and results to class 


them, sometimes mimeo- 


to type 


graphing material which will be of 
help to others. Recently four of the 
boys typed up the activities of the 
FFA chapter for the past year and 
duplicated enough copies for the en- 
tire chapter. It is interesting to note 
how business-like these students are 
when they have some such project to 
work on. When they enter the class- 
room they go immediately to their 
machines and without any instruc- 
tions from the teacher begin work. 


The English student brings his 
composition and types it up in neat 
and accurate form. Not only is he 
encouraged to type his school work 
but also any news articles which he 
may write for school publications. So 
far the personal aspect of typing has 
been emphasized. Now let us turn 
our attention to that smaller group 
which displays a very definite inter- 
est in the vocational aspect of typing. 


Our commercial department is 
equipped with both ditto and mimeo- 
graph machines. Demonstrations are 
given in class regarding the operation 
of both machines and then assign- 
ments are arranged to allow each stu- 
dent to operate them often enough to 


Childhood and Youth 


Cinpx00p and Youth in War Time 
is the theme of an important conference, 
September 28-29, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, sponsored by Los Angeles Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. Cooperating groups 
include the city board of education, county 
coordinating councils, city and county de- 
fense councils. 


All resources are pooled to concentrate 
attention on the needs of all children dur- 
ing the war and post-war periods, to show 
what is being done, to reveal unmet needs, 
and to plan for the future. 


Los Angeles city and county teachers 
receive institute credit for attendance at this 
important conference. 
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become proficient. Students who are 


majoring in commercial work are 
given special jobs. One girl reports 
to the principal at the beginning of 
her typing period each day and takes 
down the daily bulletin in shorthand. 
She then types it up and duplicates 
it on the ditto machine. Not only is 
she more interested in her typing now 
but she has shown an increased in- 
terest in shorthand since she is apply- 
ing it already. 

Another girl goes to the grammar 
school where she does typing and of- 
fice work for the principal there. This 
girl was an average student up to the 
time she started this practical work. 
She did the assignments and that was 
all. Now she is found frequently in 
the typing room, practicing away to 
build up her speed and to improve 
her accuracy. She can now see where 
the practice will directly benefit her. 


Frequently we do work for the 
townspeople. One of the local res- 
taurants sends out its menus often to 
be typed. Several years ago when the 
Fire Department revised its constitu- 
tion, the advanced typing students did 
all of the mimeograph work. Differ- 
ent lodges and clubs have had us du- 
plicate invitations and announce- 
ments on post cards and we have also 
addressed these cards and mailed 
them. Sometimes a student will find 
that he is addressing such cards to his 
parents or friends and he immediately 
takes. more interest in the job. No 
amount of talking about writing on 
post-cards or addressing them ever 
did half the good which one prac- 
tical application such as this pro- 


duced. 


Recently we have adopted a system 
of having student secretaries. A stu- 
dent is assigned to each teacher and 
if the teacher wishes any work typed 
or duplicated, that student does it. 
One boy, who had never been too ac- 
curate in his work up till then sud- 
denly showed marked improvement 
after he started working for his Eng- 
lish teacher. Up to that time he had 
never been given much _ practical 
work to type because he was inaccur- 
ate. But given the job and the feeling 
that he was no longer just typing 
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from a text-book, he came through 
with flying colors. And his English 
teacher says he is even doing better 
work in his class and taking more in- 
terest in the class work. 


This past semester a boy who is 
suffering from a muscular disorder 
entered one of the typing classes. He 
displayed a keen interest in the ma- 
chine itself and within a week or two 
knew more about the parts than the 
average student does after two years 
of typing. Whenever anything goes 
wrong with a machine now, he man- 
ages to diagnose the trouble and most 
of the time is able to fix the machine. 
It’s true that the boy will never make 
a typist but he is interested in ma- 
chines of all types and is planning to 
go into repair work when he leaves 
school. He no longer feels discour- 
aged with his slow progress in typing 
because he knows that he is doing his 
part along with the rest. He has even 
volunteered to clean all of the ma- 
chines after school just to help out. 


Excellent Planning 


All of our school programs are 
mimeographed by the students and 
they get some excellent chances to 
plan the arrangement of the material. 
Our year book is likewise mimeo- 
graphed and everything from block- 
ing to running off the copies is done 
by these typing students. 


All of this practical work is of 
much value to the students who in- 
tend to use typing in a vocational 
capacity. We have never had an of- 
fice practice course at our high school 
yet I find it possible to incorporate 
many of the features of such a course 
into our two year typing course. 
Sometimes it means explaining to 
each member of the class what his 
particular job will be which after all 
is a good deal more complicated than 
merely putting the exercise and page 
number on the board. But the effort 
expended pays big dividends because 
then you have students who say to 
you “I like doing this work. It’s the 
real thing, not just an exercise.” 


Typing has proven itself to be one 
of the most popular elective subjects 


THE NUGGET PRESS 


Malcolm P. Murphy, Vice-Principal, C. K. McClatchy Senior High School, Sacramento 


i. 1939 this high school launched 
a project, as part of the centennial 
celebration of the founding of Sac- 
ramento, which has led to the devel- 
opment of a series of publications. 
George T. Smisor, instructor in print- 
ing, suggested a translation of a chap 
ter of Heinrich Lienhard’s German 
Diary, which was published under the 
title of J Knew Sutter. The recogni- 
tion given to this publication in the 
form of reviews and favorable com- 
ments by newspapers, magazines and 
authorities in history was such that 
teachers and students have been in- 
spired to continue with similar proj- 
ects each year. 


Since several departments of the 
school were interested in having a 
part in the ventures, a faculty com- 
mittee was set up, consisting of the 
vice-principal in charge of student ac- 
tivities as chairman, the chairmen of 
the foreign language, English, and 
social studies departments, and the 
printing instructor to direct the ac- 
tivities of The Nugget Press. 


This committee determines each 
year what project is to be undertaken 
and how it is to be handled. The 
group of students responsible for each 
edition are united in The Nugget 
Editions Club, the personnel of which 
is changed each year. 


In 1940 the creative writing club of the 
school sponsored a student anthology, Por- 
tals of Fantasy. In 1941 a second historical 
book, this time Spanish, was translated and 
edited under the title of Narrative of Guil- 
lermo Fitch and Blas Pina. Having done a 
German translation in 1939 and a Spanish 
story in 1941, the committee was pleased 
to locate some material in French for the 
1942 publication. Harry C. Peterson, for- 
mer curator of ‘Sutter's Fort in Sacramento, 
and well known for his interest in Califor- 
nia history, left among his possessions six 





at our high school and one of the rea- 
sons which has made it so is the fact 
that it meets either the personal or 
vocational needs of each and every 
student enrolled. 


unpublished letters written in French by 
John A. Sutter to Jean J. Vioget in 1842 
and 1843. These letters were not only ap- 
propriate because they are approximately a 
century old and dealt with a phase of his- 
tory which had local significance, but were 
especially sought at this time in order to 
honor the memory of Mr. Peterson who 
passed away in February, 1940. 


The title of the publication is Six French 
Letters: Captain Jonn Augustus Sutter to 
Jean Jacques Vioget, 1842-1843. The 
French material is published as it was writ- 
ten with the English translation on the 
opposite page. Generous foot notes add 
explanation to many names and incidents 
mentioned in the content. A wood-cut 
frontispiece of Sutter's Fort was made by 
one of the art students who also assisted 
with the translation, while a copy of 
Vioget’s map of Sutter's holdings heretofore 
unpublished is also included. 


These projects furnish a motive for 
inter-department cooperation of unusual 
value. Students of printing, foreign lan- 
guage, English, history, and art are working 
together as members of one club. The pride 
shown by a student of book-binding in his 
work is as significant as that of the best 
student in French translation. Each student 
who has a part in the production of the 
book receives one copy, and even collectors 
have not been able to induce the students 
to part with their copies. 


Aurnoucn the French letters may 
contribute little that isn’t already known 
regarding the life and problems of John A. 
Sutter, they have provided an interesting 
and worth while motivation for the efforts 
of students in a high school organization. 
In addition to the unusual interest being 
developed in California history, practical 
material has been furnished to the students 
of foreign language and printing. It is also 
honed that the letters themselves will now 
be of some value for later use by students 
of California history. (See also Page 25.) 


Promptly on the first of July Fred A. 
Kelly of Balboa High School, San Fran- 
cisco, sent his check for $3 for membership 
in California Teachers Association in order 
that he might be the first one to join the 
Association for 1943. Mr. Kelly has been 
the first member of California Teachers 
Association each year during the past ten 
years. This gives him a unique record in 
California Teachers Association. 
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SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION 


CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION: SCHOLARSHIP FOR SERVICE 


Docia I. Patchett, Ex-Presidential Adviser; Teacher, Santa Rosa High School, 
Sonoma County 


iia siae one man had a vision, 
we now have a very successful, pur- 
poseful and growing organization, 
California Scholarship Federation, 
consisting of 338 chapters throughout 
California. The movement was begun 
by Charles F. Seymour at the state 
convention of high school principals, 
held in 1916 at Oakland. In 1921 the 
constitution was ratified, and 34 
schools applied for charter member- 
ship. 
Originally, the constitution pro- 
vided for only one award, an em- 
bossed seal, for the diploma of each 
graduating student meeting the re- 
quirements. In 1922, the CSF lamp 
pin was adopted, to be awarded only 
to qualifying students of senior 
standing. In 1927 a novitiate torch 
pin was adopted, for optional use. 


To be eligible to membership in 
CSF, a student must obtain at least 
10 points for each semester, 8 of 
which are earned in curricular 
studies, and 2 of which may be 
earned in extra-curricular activities. 
A student who has earned member- 
ship during a minimum of two-thirds 
of the total period of senior high 
school attendance, including one se- 
mester of the last year of attendance 
prior to graduation, and who, in the 
judgment of the adviser and princi- 
pal, is a worthy citizen, is awarded 
the chapter seal and a life-member- 
ship. 

We now have over 2000 life-mem- 
bers graduating yearly. Practically all 
of these go on to the universities, 
where they are given special consid- 
eration and are carefully guided in 
their college course. The universities 
have been most cooperative for years. 
President Sproul has been most 
friendly and encouraging. Dr. Franz 
Schneider, University of California, 
has attended our conferences and 
helped in every way possible. Dr. 
Harper is carrying on at present, and 


has given us much valuable assist- 
ance. Many universities, colleges, and 
junior colleges send representatives to 
the advisers annual convention. 


“The purpose of this organization” 
(as given in the constitution) “shall 
be to foster a higher standard of 
scholarship and broader ideals of 
service on the part of the students.” 

“The motto of this organization 
shall be Scholarship for Service”. 


To quote from Mr. Seymour's orig- 
inal speech, “Right thinking depends 
upon the acquisition of a body of ac- 
curate knowledge; but it has a vastly 
larger significance than that; it signi- 
fies a positive and precise reaction to 
each of these facts, when it reappears 
ir. a new combination. That is schol- 
arship; and that is success, whether 
in high school or in the school of 
life. Secondly —Scholarship should 
mean service. Of what value is the 
privilege of attending meetings of a 
select group? Of-what value are these 
in themselves? Are we to. get and get 
and never give? 


Right Thinking 


“To have something to think 
about, to develop the ability and the 
habit of right thinking, and to use 
that right thinking in the service of 
the world — that is scholarship. 


“The symbols engraved upon the 
seal of the CSF consist of a wreath 
encircling a lamp and a book... In 
order to merit the laurel wreath of 
achievement, we must be bearers of 
the book, and lifters of the lamp. My 
friends, let us be lifters of the lamp 
as well as bearers of the book!” 

It is because of these ideals that 
our organization has grown so rap- 
idly. The Board of Directors at all 


times has tried to keep and promote 
them. 


Mr. Seymour died in 1935. A Sey- 
mour award, given in his memory, to 
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keep ever before us the ideals for 
which he strived, is a gift of $50, 
given annually to the two outstand- 
ing students in the State —one boy 
and one girl. For this purpose a Sey- 
mour Memorial Fund is being raised, 
the interest from which will pay 


these awards. The Fund is obtained 


y voluntary donations from the stu- 
dent members, 5 cents per semester. 


The Seymours 


Mrs. Seymour, whom Mr. Seymour 
claimed as originator of the idea, is 
our permanent ex-officio adviser, at 
the same time serving as one of the 
Scholarship advisers in Long Beach 
Polytechnic High School. When I 
asked her to give suggestions for this 
article, this is what she wrote: “Some 
people are geniuses, and would work 
to the top, no matter what. But genius 
is often lop-sided. What we have 
done for this group, is to demand a 
well-rounded intellectual endeavor.” 

However, there is a very much 
larger group which have found con: 
stant inspiration within the frame- 
work of our organization, to do their 
best, both in their academic work 
and in participation in school activi- 
ties. All over the state hundreds of 
high school students have been mak- 
ing more daily mental effort in order 
to meet the CSF standard of scholar- 
ship. CSF has been the ‘pacer’ on 
the high-school racetrack.” 

Furthermore, Mrs. Seymour stresses 
three outstanding objectives: 


1. Membership is based on demo- 
cratic principles, and is earned by the 
individual deserving such member- 
ship, and for which he must himself 
make application. 


2. The encouragement of the de- 
velopment of well-rounded students 
who build up their school by partici- 
pating in its activities. 

3. The seal of the diploma and 
transcript of records, acts as a spur 
for higher attainment. 

Activities in°each chapter are pro: 
moted to carry out our ideals, such 
as — 

A system of coaching to help de: 
ficient or failing students; of present: 
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ing gifts by a chapter of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for the school library; of 
programing worthwhile assemblies of 
general interest; of bestowing schol- 
arships to outstanding students; of 
assisting and promoting all student- 
body activities, as well as many social 
activities to integrate the inclined 
book-worm. 


At first, an annual State conven- 
tion for student members was held; 
but the Federation grew so rapidly 
that in 1928 it was voted that the all- 
State conventions should be succeed- 
ed by three regional conferences 
(Northern, Central, and Southern), 
each with its own corps of student 
officers. The advisers continue to 
hold their all-State conventions an- 
nually, they being held in rotation 
among the regions. 


Later, in order to enable more stu- 
dents to meet with other chapters and 
to make intimate contacts 
among chapters, the regions were di- 
vided into districts. There are now 
20 districts. These hold a quarterly 
or semi-annual business or social 
meeting, which give students the op- 
portunity for leadership in planning 
and managing. Each school, each 
district, and each region has its corps 
of student officers. 


In 1925 the Board of Directors 
undertook the administration of sev- 
eral tuition scholarships, the gifts of 
the respective colleges and universi- 
ties. Now many schools of higher 
learning, including twelve private 
colleges, offer free tuitions to seal 
bearers. 


more 


Our present-day situation needs 
“Scholarship for service” and right 
thinking. Probably there would be 
no war now if all peoples possessed 
these same ideals. I know that most 
of our student members are aware of 
our purpose and are striving to ob- 
tain it. Just yesterday, when one of 
our very fine students of Japanese 
ancestry came in to leave his noviti- 
ate pin, because he and his family 
were being evacuated from this 
coastal area, he said, “I am so glad 
that you have emphasized what the 
CSF stands for: that is, the unselfish 
giving of talent. I want to do that.” 





OUR AMERICA 


Asta M. Cullberg, Teacher, Grade 4, Arcata Elementary School, Humboldt County 


I, “A War Policy for American 
Schools,” the Educational Policies 
Commission has listed “Maintaining 
intelligent loyalty to American de- 
mocracy” as one of the educational 
priorities. 


As teachers, we are proud of the 
part we play in helping maintain and 
strengthen loyalties, realizing as we 
do, that war places new responsibili- 
ties upon us. 


The Commission believes that one 
way in which such loyalty can be de- 
veloped in our schools is “by a judi- 
cious, sincere, and dignified use of 
symbolism, pageantry, and music to 
express those ideals which students 
have been taught to understand and 
practice.” 


With these suggestions to guide us, 
the following activities have been 
carried out by the pupils in my fourth 
grade: 


The Flag Salute 


Each day a different child is chosen to 
lead the Flag Salute. This child has the 
privilege of dedicating the salute to any per: 
son he chooses. Dedications have ranged all 
the way from those to President Roosevelt 
and General MacArthur, to one for second- 
cousin Bob who had just joined the navy! 


The Flag Salute leader also chooses the 
song we sing following our pledge. The 
current favorite is We're All Americans. 


Flag Etiquette 


A recent parade in our locality proved 
that many people do not know what to do 
when the flag passes by. We felt that good 
Americans should have a knowledge of flag 
etiquette so we began ‘to study the rules for 
flag display, based on the code adopted by 
the National Flag Conference. Each day a 
different rule is presented for discussion 
and illustration. 


The National Anthem 


By means of a recording, the story of 
the writing of The Star-Spangled Banner 
was presented to the class. The children 
learned that when our national anthem is 
played it is proper not only to stand, but 
also to salute. 


The Bulletin Board 


With the outbreak of the war we felt 
the need for a special bulletin-board. This 
we have labeled Events of the Day. The 
children collect the material, and the most 
interesting articles and pictures are chosen 
for display. 


War Stamp Sales 


We have made a chart containing the 
names of those who are buying war stamps. 
Children volunteer to give short sales-talks 
on the importance of regular purchases. On 
Tuesday, which is stamp sales day, each 
child buys stamps and places them in his 
book. It’s fun to watch the pages fill! 


America in Literature 


Laura Ingalls Wilder in the Little House 
series of books for children, has written 
six books that should be in every school 
library. I chose to read these to the class 
because they give such a fine picture of the 
men, women and children who pushed our 
frontiers westward in the latter years of the 
19th century. To experience a phase of the 
building of America as seen through Mrs. 
Wilder’s eyes, is, indeed, a never-to-be-for- 
gotten literary experience! 


We are very proud of the letter we re- 
ceived from Mrs. Wilder in reply to one we 
recently wrote to her. Although she is now 
past 70, she is busily at work on the final 
volume of the series. This should be good 
news, indeed, to her many admirers. 


Au we finding time these days 
to carry on normal classroom pro- 
cedure? Of course we are, but we are 
also finding new war-related work 
experiences and interests that make 
us realize, as never before, the signif- 
icance of our American heritage. 


Protect the South Calaveras Sequoia 
Grove, publication No. 86, Emergency Con- 
servation Committee, is a beautifully-illus- 
trated, 12-page bulletin concerning an im- 
portant California conservation project: 


chairman of the Committee is Mrs. C. N. 
Edge at 734 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. A list of the current publications of 
the Committee will be sent on request. 






PUBLIC RELATIONS 


OAKDALE’S PRACTICAL PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Leland Glover, Instructor, Oakdale Joint Union High School, Stanislaus County 


@ aco, a farming commun- 
ity in the northern end of California's 
rich San Joaquin Valley, has a public 
school population of 1500 students. 
The town’s population is 2400. Oak- 
dale might be much less interesting 
if it were not the home of an ultra- 
modern elementary school and the 
second-largest unified high school 
district in the State. 


Graduates of 19 elementary schools 
(mostly rural) from 7 high school 
areas ride as far as 35 miles in big 
yellow buses to Oakdale High. The 
education and training they travel so 
far to obtain is first-class, up-to-date, 
extensive, and thorough. And the tax- 
payers know it. 


Six years ago, Oakdale Joint Union 
High School, under the direction of 
Harold E. Chastain, principal and dis- 
trict superintendent,’ began making 
more or less conspicuous changes in 
curriculum, administrative policy, 
student government, and school-com- 
munity relations. In this treatment 
we are concerned not so much with 
the actual changes as we are with an 
important element in the process of 
making the revisions acceptable to the 
public — namely, the Oakdale public 
relations program. 


The Oakdale program, which con- 
tinues today and which is revised to 
meet new needs, recognizes at least 
four publics: 

(a) students; (b) teachers; (c) parents; 
and (d) all other citizens and their organ- 
izations in the district. The program is out- 
lined in terms of these four publics and 
more significant points are analyzed. 

A. Students probably are the most potent 
force in establishing public relations. The 





1. Mr. Chastain, at Oakdale since 1936, re- 
cently was elected superintendent of Placer 
Junior College and High School Distriet. Dur- 
ing the summer terms 1941 and 1942, he taught 
in the fields of secondary school curriculum 
and secondary school administration at the 
School of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. His successor at Oakdale is Clarence 
Royse, ex-dean of boys at Oakdale, and more 
recently principal of Denair High School. 

Mr. Glover is now teaching in Long Beach 
public schools. 


reason, of course, is that they report and 
interpret their school to their parents and 
to other laymen. It is significant, therefore, 
that the students have an active part in 
forming and executing school policy. 


1. Students participate increasingly year 
by year in the management of the school. 
The Student Council, for instance, rules on 
all vital student affairs; the principal retains 
veto power. Boys Federation, and Girls 
League govern respective athletic programs. 
Various committees, such as curriculum, and 
scholarship, are composed of an equal num- 
ber of teachers and students. 


5 


2. Students speak to the people. The 
student-faculty speakers bureau furnishes 
speakers for almost any occasion. 


Cooperative Work-Study 


3.. Students work for local business and 
industrial concerns through the “coopera- 
tive work-study plan.” Students receive 
school credit (and, sometimes, pay) for 
practical work, and are graded by their 
employers. 


4. Students help orient incoming fresh- 
men. Freshman deputation committees give 
“future freshmen” programs in each of the 
19 elementary schools of the district. When 
school opens in the fall, freshmen are wel- 
comed to “big sister” and other parties. 


5. Students handle Almond Blossom 
Festival publicity. The Oakdale Almond 
Blossom Festival (not held in 1942 because 
of the war), California's first large spring 
festival, gained nation-wide fame largely 
through the work of the OJUHS Publicity 
Committee. Radio programs are presented 
from local, Stockton, and San Francisco 
stations, newspapers and magazines through: 
out the nation are furnished students stories 
and photographs. The high school’s 12- 
piece dance band furnishes music, and the 
girls tumbling team performs. (The latter 
group was featured in Life, April 24, 1939, 
and Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1940 Year- 
book, page 222.) 


6. Students organize 
weekly 15-minute 
KTRB, Modesto. 


B. Teaching Staff and Board of Trus- 
tees. If the majority of the teachers in a 
school favor a certain administrative- 
approved change, it is almost certain that 
the change will be effected. Most teachers, 
however, are skeptical about new ideas; 
their support must be gained before a new 
program can be established. 


and present a 


radio program over 
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1. Teacher-pupil committees meet fre- 
quently and recommend various changes or 
revisions to improve the school. 


2. Professional meetings clarify issues, 
Meetings of all teachers are held occasion- 
ally at lunch periods, and one evening a 
month. A _ professional study-club, com- 
posed of faculty men, meets two evenings 
each month to study and discuss the latest 
educational publications in the fields of 
secondary curriculum, pyschology, sociology, 
philosophy, and mental hygiene. 

4. The Faculty-Trustee Association, 
composed of all teachers and trustees and 
their respective husbands or wives, holds 
dinner meetings twice a year, and a picnic 
in the spring. 

5. Several teachers assume community re- 
Sponsibilities in such organizations as 
churches, lodges, youth organizations, and 
service clubs. 


C. Parents expect a good education for 
their children. They should be informed of 
the quality of the school. 


1. Buses transport parents and pupils to 
all important school events if 30 or more 
request rides. (This service is discontinued 
until the tire shortage problem is solved.) 


2. Special events, such as the annual 
Dads Night, the quarterly Mothers Tea, 
Open House (California Public Schools 
Week), attract parents and others to the 
school. On certain occasions, a special edi- 
tion of the student paper is mailed to each 
boxholder in the district. 


D. The General Public 


1. Newspaper stories and photographs 


are issued day by day to the 6 newspapers 
that serve the district. 


2. An important division of the high 
school’s adjustment bureau furnishes stu- 
dent-employees to employers on request. 


The employment service is available to all 
citizens of the district. 


3. All school facilities are available to 
the public after school hours under faculty 
supervision. 

4. Evening adult education classes are 
established in the fields of physical educa- 
tion, first aid, home nursing, clothing, child 
growth and development, adolescent psy- 
chology, drama, chorus, public speaking, 
Americanization, woodwork, agriculture, 
commerce, and salesmanship. (Several of 
these courses have been suspended since 
December 7, 1941, and new ones added.) 


5. The school serves community organ- 
izations. 


a. Each quarter (9 weeks) a list of films 
scheduled for visual education is sent to the 
president or program chairman of all com: 
munity organizations with an invitation to 
use them for their meetings. A “Movie 
Operators Club,” composed of several well- 
trained student projectionists, uses a port: 
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able sound projector to show the films. 
(Note: in a rural area, this free service 
js very much appreciated, and costs the 
school very little.) 

b. Free poster and mimeograph service 
for non-profit community organizations 
(ie., churches) is carried on by the art and 
commercial departments. The organizations 
furnish the materials, students do the work 
under faculty supervision. 

c. Entertainment is furnished on request. 
A speakers bureau, an entertainers’ club, the 
music and drama departments at all times 
have programs prepared for immediate pre- 
sentation. 

d. Leaders of organizations address the 
student body on affairs which are signifi- 
cant to high school students. 


Community Resources 


6. The school utilizes community re- 
sources, and, in the process, makes friends 
of local managers, employers, and home- 
owners. 

a. Home-making classes inspect selected 
homes, grocery, furniture, and dry goods 
stores. 

b. Social-living classes (9th grade) visit 
factories, city hall, irrigation district offices, 
and other community institutions of im- 
portance. 

c. Agriculture classes make excursions to 
farms, dairies, and canneries. 

d. Social-studies classes (grades 10-12) 
visit important governmental institutions in 
local and nearby communities. 

e. Auto-mechanics classes visit the round- 
house, fire apparatus factory, garages. 

f. The entire student-body occasionally 
attends a significant motion-picture pro- 
gram (unavailable for use at the school) at 
the local theater. Special rates are made by 
the theater manager. 

The writer realizes that the ele- 


ments of the Oakdale public relations 
program are not new; and he realizes 
that some educators may hesitate to 
identify all of them as “public rela- 
tions.” The writer is prepared to de- 
fend the classification. 

The Oakdale program, practiced six 
years, is sound. It is honest, inclu- 
sive, and understandable to laymen. 
It utilizes every facility at hand, and 
reaches everyone in the district. 


Algebra in Easy Steps, by Edwin I. Stein, 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Philadelphia, 
published by Newson & Company, 72 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, a praiseworthy 
text of 230 pages, workbook style, may be 
used as a basic textbook, a supplementary 
drillbook and a diagnostic and remedial 


Practice book. a 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Leon Smith, Mechanic-Learner, Peninsula Defense Training Center, Palo Alto 


When present and existing facilities of the 
U. S. Army Air Corps mechanic-training pro- 
gram reached their saturation-point in the 
matter of trainees, the Army did not sit back 
and wait. Calling upon the resources of Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, through 
J. C. Beswick, state director of national defense 
training, the military in five days inaugurated 
a program involving 11 different public voca- 
tional trade schools in the training job. 


The Palo Alto Board of of Education, alert 
to the need, offered its facilities or a portion 
thereof, and at the present writing, nine classes, 
with over 160 mechanic learners enrolled, are 
in session at the Peninsula Defense Training 
Center. 


The following article is a contribution from 
one of the students and gives a typical overview 
of the “goings-on” in this interesting effort 
of the public school system during war-time. — 
J. P. O’Rourke, Supervisor National Defense 
Training, Moffet Field Area. 


A LETTER was handed to us 
from U. S. Civil Service Commission 
at Sacramento Aid Depot. After ner- 
vously tearing open the envelope we 
read the following: “Report to Palo 
Alto Defense School, 8:00 a.m. . 
... Palo Alto, California.” At last 
the official news had arrived. 

After arriving in Palo Alto, we 
found ourselves a boarding-house and 
set out for the Peninsula Defense 
Training Center, synonomous with 
Palo Alto Defense School. Upon 
completing our registration, we, 59 
of us, were shown through the shops 
and visited with some of the older 
workers. 


At last we had started our aviation 
career, besides being paid by the Gov- 
ernment to attend this school! Our 
new classmates had arrived in a sim- 
ilar manner from as far south as Red- 
lands, and north from Willits. A few 
of our friends commute daily from 
Oakland and Sunnyvale. 


About the first week was spent in 
group-study and basic projects in 
sheetmetal work. Soon after this the 
group was divided into four special- 
ized groups, Aircraft Mechanics, Air- 
craft Electricians, Aircraft Machin- 
ists, Aircraft Sheet Metal Workers, 
and Aircraft-Hydraulics. 

We decided to join the mechanics 
and put to use the skill and pleasure 
we found in making model airplanes. 


However, we soon discovered there 
was a slight difference between glu- 
ing balsa wings on a model fuselage 
and rigging a full-size ship with belts, 
guy-wires, and gauge-levels! 

We soon learned how to layout, 
cut and file our metal projects. Now 
we were all set to do actual plane 
work on one of the school’s ships. 
Hold it! First we had to study and 
learn from class lectures exactly what 
procedure we must go through to 
work on that plane. After asking 
many questions and knowing the 
technical side of our job, we set 
about, finally to gain the experience 
of practical application of our class- 
room theory . 

Upon completion of the 12-week 
course, we have studied and mastered 
airplane rigging, fuel systems, igni- 
tion systems, landing gear and shock 
absorbers, electrical accessories, air- 
plane inspection and trouble-shooting. 
All these are vitally important in 
servicing our first-line fighters and 
trainers to “Keep "Em Flying.” 

We are only a selected few of 
many of the nation’s young men com- 
peting for the chance to serve our 
country as airplane service-men* for 
the U. S. Army Air Corps. Acting 
under special orders from the War 
Department, the Civil Service and the 
schools have trained us young fel- 
lows as competent protectors of the 
nation’s air fleet, guaranteeing the 
safety of — “those few— who mean 
so much to so many” — the best pi- 
lots in the world! 





*Mr. Smith and his classmates are now in 
active civilian duty at Army depots. 


* * * 


Hispana, published by American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish, is in its 25th 
volume. Margaret B. Jones, Corona High 
School, is third vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation; Arturo Torres-Rioseco, University 
of California, Berkeley, and Mary Eleanor 
Peters, San Mateo Junior College, are on 
the executive council. California members 
of the editorial staff include Aurelio M. 
Espinosa and Walter V. Kaulfers, both of 
Stanford University. 
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ARMY OF EDUCATION 


REPORT FOR SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


William D. Boutwell, Information Director, U. S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission 


= work which the “Army of 
Education” will be asked to do im this 
war is becoming clear in Washinyton. 


Great divisions of this army, nim- 
bering 31,200,000 teachers and stu- 
dents, have been heavily engaged for 
two years. Vocational education has 
trained more than 3,000,000 workers 
for war industries. Engineering and 
technical colleges have trained more 
than 550,000 technicians. 


High Schools: “Opportunity should be 
provided through the schools for all in- 


PAN AMERICAN VOCABULARY 


English, Spanish-American, and Portuguese- 
Brazilian words and expressions used in 
A tri-lingual pocket 


general conversation. 
dictionary. 25 pages. 


Price 15¢ — Mail to: 


Educational Research Bureau 
1321 M Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 





EXCEPTIONAL VALUES AT $1.00 EACH! 
Books for Teachers, Pupils, Libraries. 

A SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY by Chas. 

Carson . . . SECRETS OF CARTOONING, 

Chuck Thorndike...MYSTERIES OF TELE- 

VISION, A. Van Dyck ... BASIC PRIN- 

CIPLES OF CONSTITUTIONAL MONEY 

by Etta M. Russell. Also on Money: UNCLE 

SAM’S HOSPITAL CHART, C. Binderup. 

THE JULIE NAUD CO. 
121 W. 88th St. New York City 


COLOR THEORY 


and PRACTICE 


By JOHN LEROY KELLOGG 
“Color Theory and Practice” (The Kellogg 
System) affords a new instruction program 
for teachers of color by arranging colored 
light and pigments under the same group of 
primaries. 

Visual aids, capable of illustrating this 
principle by the mixing of colored light and 
pigments, are included. 

Order for your school today. 

Control Co., 


($6.00) 
$03 University Ave., Palo Alto, California. 


library, 
Jehn Leroy Kellogg Color 





Manual Training Teachers 


DEMAND 
The Best for School Work 





Re tie & F. P. M. Frame and 

® Blades outlast all 
sthers. Usedinmany 
of the schools 
throughout the U.S. 


Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. Free 
sample of blade sent Manual Training Teachers 
upon request. 


F.P. MANSON "3.2m" 





school young people ‘> participate in or- 
ganized war effort. . 


“Student organizations concerned with 
the war effort should be under the control 
of school authorities whc should also have 
a part in the initiation and formulation of 
plans for activities to be carried on through 
the schools. ... 


“The Commission recommends the es- 
tablishment in each secondary school of a 
school-wide organization consisting of all 
pupils who are engaged in war service or 
are preparing for participation in the war 
effort.” 


Suggestions for implementing this policy 
are now being formulated. Here is a clear 
summons to enroll every high school boy 
and girl for definite war work. 


Elementary Schools: Treasury War Sav- 
ings Division is launching a Nation-wide 
program in which millions of elementary 
(and high school) children will be asked 
to participate. The Commission approved 
Treasury's plan. 


Requests for help on a new and greater 
salvage drive asked by the War Produc- 
tion Board Conservation Division will be in 
the hands of every teacher in September. 


Colleges and Universities: The War Man- 
power Commission has called on U. S. Of- 
fice of Education for a comprehensive plan 
to make full use of college and university 
facilities, staff, and students in the war 
effort. Such a plan was placed before the 
Wartime Commission and, at this writing, 
is before the Manpower Commission. 


Loans to Students 


Although Congress approved $5,000,000 
for loans to students (previously recom- 
mended by the Wartime Commission) in 
engineering, physics, chemistry, medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy to accelerate their 
training, this is regarded as only a step 
toward full mobilization of higher education 
for the war. 

Nursery Schools and Kindergartens: Ex- 
panding employment of women in war in- 
dustries brings in its train need for day 
care of children. Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services has appointed a co- 
ordinator, Charles I. Schottland, formerly 
of the Children’s Bureau, as Director of the 
Day Care Unit. 


Pointing out the need for funds, the 
Commission urged “local communities, par- 
ticularly in defense areas, to undertake, 
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without Federal aid,” to provide: (1) nur. 
sery schools for children under six, (2) 
before-and-after school care for those over 
six. 


Organization: Listing Pennsylvania, Ken. 
tucky, and Michigan wartime organizations 
as good examples, the Wartime Commission 
urged educators “to organize their affairs 
to facilitate the services they will be called 
upon to render.” (Full texts of these War. 
time Commission actions appear in August 
15, Education for Victory.) 


T. enable the Army of Education 
to view the war program and what 
war agencies want from Education, the 
Wartime Commission sponsored in 
Washington, D. C., August 28-31, a 
National Institute on Education and 
the War. Here State secretaries of 
education associations*, State superin- 
tendents, vocational directors, city su 
perintendents, college presidents, and 
other leaders learned from the men di: 
recting the war effort what fronts and 
what duties are assigned to the forces 
of American Education. 





*John F. Brady, President of CTA, Roy W. 
Cloud, State Executive Secretary, and Arthur 
F. Corey, Executive Secretary Southern Section 
CTA, are attending this conference. 


PUBLISHER ASSOCIATE WANTED 


PUBLISHER of weekly high school magazine 
desires associate interested in a well-informed 


American youth. Excellent opportunity for 
connection with a timely, educationally sound 
enterprise. Small investment necessary. Reply 
to Box C, Sierra Educational News, 155 San- 
some Street, San Francisco. 





TEACHERS 


Unemployed or Retired 
Let us show you how being a Representative 


or 
BOOK TRAILS 


for full or part time can be a pleasant and 
profitable employment. 

Present Opportunity Unusually Favorable 
Wm. M. SHUMAN COMPANY 
3275 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 
Phone FEderal 5625 









“Gel-Sten Films are Better” 
req me AT Od 
ia Cok 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a 


GEL-STEN DUPLICATOR 


Make our store your headquarters for the 
most complete and exclusive line of 
Hectograph supplies and materials in the 
West, including all GEL-STEN Activity 
Units, Morgan-Dillon Work-books, Ameri- 
can Education Press, Heyer and Champion 
units. 
Complete Catalogue upon request 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO. 


hone Pr. 5818 
1111 W. Pico Blvd. Leos Angeles 
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WE ALL CAN READ, TOO 


Dorothy Crandall, Teacher, Santa Maria Union High School, Santa Barbara County 


ae supervisors sister was in 
raptures. The meeting had been won- 
derful. She could almost teach reme- 
dial reading herself, now that she had 
heard “Piggy” explain the aims and 
methods. And how had “Piggy” got- 
ten to be such a fine speaker? 


“You keep coming back to that,” 
said the supervisor. 

“Well, dear,” said the supervisor's 
sister, “I went to some meetings of 
yours when I was here before... .” 

“Don’t say any more,” said the su- 
pervisor. “That very year I got pally 
with a teacher who had to come to 
all the meetings. She was a good 
teacher and a smart girl — went back 
to school for an advanced degree the 
next year —and one day I asked her 
what the teachers thought of my 
meetings. She hesitated, but I 
pressed her; what did they say?” 

“But, honey,” said the supervisor's 
sister, “she couldn't have told you if 
it had been anything bad.” 

“Oh, couldn’t she!” said the super- 
visor. “She had a leave of absence 
right in her pocket, she had tenure, 
and she intended never to come back. 
And anyway, she liked me. She got 
sort of pink, and then she said, ‘We 
say we can read as well as you 
a 

Dear Supervisor, when you con- 
duct meetings, do you pass out copies 
of the course of study, and then read 
it to the teachers? 

Dear Principal, do you hand out 
copies of the latest communication 
from the State Board of Education, 
and then read it to the faculty? 

Dear Chairman of This and That, 
do you give your fellow-teachers 
copies of the preliminary question- 
naire, and then read it to them? 

Dear Teacher of Harmony, do you 
have the students open the book to 
page 129, and then read the instruc- 
tions to them? 

Dear President of the Senior Class, 
do you... 

Don’t be sore, chums. Of course, 
you and I don’t do it. But we've cer- 


tainly heard tell that some people do. 

Now, the eye is quicker than the 
voice, and not half so labored. And 
when the Institute speaker has just 
finished reading page 13 of the 40- 
page pamphlet, the teachers sitting at 
his feet can hardly be blamed for 
having digested the whole thing, and 
gone on to wonder whether a new 
suit wouldn’t be an economy in the 
long run, why Sugar no _ longer 
writes, and how to get Little Rollo 
to take part when the Boys Glee Club 
sings for the PTA! 

* * * 


Ventures in Verse in the Early Forties, 
a beautifully-printed brochure of poems by 
W. J. Sanders, teacher of English and 
philosophy, Visalia Junior College, is of high 
merit and genuine interest. Professor San- 
ders is a true poet and a real philosopher. 

oe s 

A picture of John C. Fremont Elementary 

School, Long Beach, Mrs. Percy F. Glover, 
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principal, was published in the June issue 
of this magazine through courtesy of NEA 
Journal. We learn that the staff of this fine 
school has been enrolled 100% in NEA 
for over 21 years and also 100% in Califor- 
nia Teachers Association and Long Beach 
City Teachers Club. 


* * * 


Sutter Letters 
Roy W. Cloud 


Tus book constitutes the third of a 
series presented by a group of students of 
C. K. McClatchy Senior High School, Sac- 
ramento, known as the Nugget Editions 
Club. This book contains six letters printed 
in the original French and translated into 
English, written by John A. Sutter to Jean 
J. Vioget in 1842 and 1843. These letters 
are significant as they give a picture of 
John A. Sutter and some of his problems 
The book is an exceedingly fine piece of 
work from every point of view. Those 
connected with the Sacramento City School 
System should be proud of the efforts of 
the Nugget Editions Club. The book is 
dedicated to the late Harry C. Peterson, 
for many years curator at the Sutter's Fort 
Museum, and a man beloved by the many 
thousands of Californians who knew him. 


LIVING CHEMISTRY: a new attractive 
book. Developed through experiment in the 
Denver schools. Follows the recommenda- 
tions of Science in General Education. 


HRENS 
BUSH 
EASLEY 


Living Chemistry 


Teaches fundamentals and motivates learn- 
ing by its functional problem approach to 
the place of chemistry in the pupil’s own 


life. Contains a section on Chemistry in 


Warfare. 


45 Seconp Srreet, San FRANCISCO 
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NORTHERN SECTION 


CTA CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, NORTHERN SECTION 


Frances Fotheringhame, President; Teacher, Orland Joint Union 
Elementary School, Glenn County 


W ue the presidents of the 


Classroom Teachers Departments met 
in San Francisco for the State Council 
last spring, we were so eager to know 
something of the work of the other 
Sections that we held a special meet- 
ing of our own and spent a very 
pleasant and profitable hour together 
exchanging plans and discussing some 
of our problems. 


Believing that other members of 
the Classroom Department would also 
be interested, I am using as a basis 
for my message from the Northern 
Section some of the questions that 
were asked me that morning. 


Ours is a large rural area extending 
from Siskiyou and Modoc counties 
southward through the Sacramento 
Valley. Our Executive Board is made 
up of one representative from each of 
our 20 counties, one from Chico and 
two from Sacramento City. 


Because of the great distances we 
have to travel, we meet on the same 
day as our Council and most of our 
classroom teachers are also Council 
representatives from their respective 
counties. 


The Classroom Department meets 
in the morning; Council committees 
of which classroom teachers are mem- 
bers meet during lunch time; the 
Council meets in the afternoon. 


The present officers of the Class- 
room Teachers Department were 
elected in November. Their two year 
term began in January and our first 
board meeting was in April. 


New officers, before making plans for 
the future, must look back to be sure that 
work which has been started is carried on. 
Lottiellen Johnson, our past president, 
stressed friendliness. She carried this idea 
into the activities of what was then a 
newly-organized group. Our Executive 
Board always had lunch together; we met 
for breakfast during Institute; at Chico 
there was a luncheon to which all classroom 
teachers were invited; at Sacramento, a tea 


was held with the members of the board 
acting as hostesses. 


This sense of professional comradeship, 
the realization that we are working to- 
gether in a great cause means much to the 
rural teacher who misses the companionship 
enjoyed by those in larger communities. 


We who have been working in the 
Classroom Department and who realize 
how our professional interests have been 
broadened and our lives thereby enriched 
will try to carry forward Miss Johnson's 
ideas and bring to others these benefits 
we are enjoying. Our Extension chairman 
is Eva Cayot, Portola, and our goal is 
100% membership in CTA and an in- 
creased membership in NEA. 


Membership Is Important 


Many of us in the Northern Section, 
agreeing with the opinion expressed by sev- 
eral classroom presidents, believe that every 
teacher should be a member of both the 
state and national organizations. 


We are all recipients of the benefits 
from them and should for this reason if 
for no other be eager to give our financial 
and numerical support. It is the least we 
can do. 


Since interest and membership depend 
on information we are seeking to pro- 
vide this through a news-letter to all 
local organizations. Frances Hagerty, 
Woodfords, is our editor. Each member of 
our Executive Board is responsible for dis- 
tribution within his own county. We look 


Frances Fotheringhame, President 
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forward to the time when all of our Sec- 
tion will be organized in county units. This 
would give us a better basis upon which 
to work. It would also help to break down 
the lines of cleavage which sometimes ex- 
ist between the teachers of different age- 


groups and between rural and town teach- 
ers. 


Mrs. Annie Mills, Afton, is our librarian. 
We hope through this new office to foster 
individual professional growth through 
reading. We will report to Mrs. Mills 
worthwhile books and magazine articles we 
have read. A record of these will be kept 
and a report given at our board meetings. 
Our librarian will be given space in our 
news-letter for recommendations to guide 
our reading. 


We feel that the Classroom Teach- 
ers Department offers the individual 
teacher an opportunity to share in 
forming educational plans and_poli- 
cies. Progress is made when each is 
willing to offer his contribution to 
the common cause knowing that it 
will be received with respect and ap- 
preciation by the other members of 
the group. 


This is one of the principles of 
democracy which the shadow of pos- 
able loss has made more precious and 
we should avail ourselves of its privi- 
lege. A sense of individual responsi- 
bility is characteristic of a worthy 
member of any democratic group. 


* * * 


Art Exhibitions 


A SERIES of poster exhibitions for the 
selection of the Brotherhood Week poster 
for 1943 (February 19-28) is announced 
by National Conference of Christians and 
Jews; Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, presi- 
dent of Vassar College, is chairman of the 
National Committee on educational policies 
of this group. 

He expresses the hope that art classes 
throughout the high schools of United 
States will make this their first task when 
schools reopen this fall. He declares that 
it provides a splendid opportunity for the 
schools and the communities to work to’ 
gether to promote an ideal basic in our 
Republic. 

Community exhibitions are scheduled for 
November 14-17; state exhibitions, Novem’ 
ber 25-29; and the national exhibition, New 
York City, December 10-13. Anyone inter’ 
ested should write at once to Dr. Mac- 
Cracken at 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, for leaflets giving complete details of 
the contest. 
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At Leng Beach 


Ar the request of Superintendent K. E. 
Oberholtzer and the Long Beach Board of 
Education, Dean Russell of Teachers Col- 
lege granted a leave of absence to Professor 
Will French for the academic year of 
1942-43 to permit him to serve as super- 
intendent of schools in Long Beach while 
Superintendent Oberholtzer is on leave-of- 
absence on military duty. 

Dr. Oberholtzer as a reserve officer in 
the Army of the United States was called 
to active duty as of July 1. Dr. French, 
superintendent of schools in Long Beach 
prior to his appointment at Teachers Col- 
lege five years ago, has returned to Long 
Beach after the close of the summer session 
at Teachers College. Dr. French is to give 
about a month of service during the year 
to duties at Teachers College. 


* * * 


Pan-American Vocabulary, of English, 
Spanish and Portuguese words and expres- 
sions used in general conversation, is the 
title of a helpful 26-page pamphlet issued 
by Educational Research Bureau, 1321 M 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.; price 15 
cents. 


* * * 


Cereus 1942, annual publication of Long 
Beach Junior College Evening Classes, a 
handsomely and profusely illustrated bro- 
chure, features a fine portrait of and dedi- 
cation to Dean Harold F. Seal. The dedi- 
cation in part reads: 

“Since 1937, when Dean Seal was ap- 
pointed to head of the Evening Classes, he 
has made possible for all students to enjoy 
the best educational curriculum available. 
During these troubled times when the coun- 
try’s attention is directed to unrest and 
war, he contends that everyone should be 
educated for Victory.” 

“Well liked for his acute sense of humor 
and jovial character, Dean Seal has always 
devoted a majority of his spare time towards 
the betterment of Long Beach Junior Col- 
lege Evening Classes. And the students 
admire him for his initiative.” 


* * * 


Psychology 


Rona Press Company, 15 East 26th 
Street, New York City, has issued two im- 
portant texts, — 1. Educational Psychology, 
by Cruze, 580 pages, and 2. Psychology of 
the School Child, by Nagge, 540 pages; 
each, price $3.25. 

These volumes are in a Series in Educa- 
tion edited by Dr. Ernest W. Tiegs, dean 
of University College and professor of edu- 
cation, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, and Dr. Louis P. Thorpe, asso- 
ciate professor of education there. 


The International Who's Who is issued 
by Europa Publications, Ltd., 109 Clarence 
Gate Gardens, London, N.W.1, England. 
Numerous Californians are represented in 
this important reference work. Price of the 
book is Four Pounds, plus 2s. 6d. to cover 
insurance, postage and packing. 


The volume, containing over 20,000 
biographies from 70 countries of the world, 
is indispensable. The Europa publications 
include, Encyclopaedia of Europe, European 
Who's Who, International Who's Who, 
Orbis: Encyclopedia of Extra-European 
Countries. E. Newman is manager. 





Selling 


D C. HEATH and Company have pub- 
lished Selling, a text of 350 pages, by Earl 
G. Blackstone, Ph.D., University of South- 
ern California; Claude C. Crawford, Ph.D., 
University of Southern California; and 
Eltinge Grinnell, M.S., in Ed., Union High 
School, Salinas. 


These three talented California authors 
have produced an admirable and interesting 
textbook with many teaching aids and with 
lively cartoons. Price $1.60. 


THE 


AIR - 


AGE 


EDUCATION 
SERIES 


The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication of an integrated series of books 
to implement an air-age educational program 


The series includes seventeen books of various types written by experts. 
There are two textbooks in pre-flight aeronautics for high schools, to- 
gether with manuals for the instructors. Other books for high school 
students deal with aviation materials suitable for use in regular classes 
in social studies, biology, mathematics, literature, geography and meteor- 
ology. Aids for teachers are offered in physical science, biology, and 
geography. The book on industrial arts may be used both by teachers 
and students. There is a general introduction to the entire series for 
teachers and administrators, and a teachers’ guide for instruction in 
aeronautical principles in the science classes of elementary schools. 


Prepared with the co-operation of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion by the Aviation Education Research groups of Teachers College, 
Columbia University and Teachers College of the University of 
Nebraska. Sponsored by the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
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by Johnson & Newkirk 


A uniform series of 16 shop manuals covering the field of industrial arts 
in junior and senior high schools. Step-by-step presentation of the various 
processes is made, by picture and text, within each division of the art. 


e THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 
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Join the CTA 


As an excellent example of a local cam- 
paign among non-members of CTA urging 
them to join the state organization, we 
present the following well-written letter by 
Jay L. Bessey of Strathmore, sent to every 
non-member in Tulare County: 
Dear Fellow Teacher: 

The California Teachers 


needs your help, your support, this year as 


Association 


never before, and you need the Association. 
This is the time to renew your membership 
for the year. Won't you send your mem- 
bership today? 

Conditions in our Nation, and through: 
out the World, are serious, difficult and un- 
predictable. It will be necessary to face 
many economies, many hardships, many 
privations. 
We as individuals are all willing to make 
whatever sacrifices are necessary, but we 


The sacrfices will be enormous. 


feel that our schools should not be sacri- 
ficed. 

The future of this Republic depends upon 
the boys and girls in our elementary schools, 
the young men and women in our high 
schools and junior colleges. They must be 
properly educated in the American Way of 
Life. 

During the first World War the schools 
throughout the Nation made some costly 
sacrifices, and those should not be repeated. 
During this period of war, we need better 
schools, better training for students. 

It will take a unified, concerted effort on 
the part of all school people to hold the 
gains we have made during the past twenty 
years. Adequate financial support for our 
State schools must be continued. 

In such things California Teachers Asso- 
ciation can be of great assistance, has been 






T O protect the forests of the Nation, acknowledged as 
vital in winning the war, the U. S. Forest Service, State 
foresters, lumbermen, and many leading industries have 


joined forces in a Wartime Forest 


Campaign. 


According to foresters, a 100% increase in the number 
of man-caused forest fires in California this past summer 
calls upon all patriotic Americans to take an active part 


in the fire prevention movement. 


Because of the shortage of steel, wood is now in great 
demand for building airplanes, ships, patrol boats, canton- 
ments, Lend-Lease supplies, and many other war-time 


necessities. 


Regional Forester S$. B. Show declares that unless man’s 
carelessness with matches, cigarettes and campfires is 
curbed the Nation's war effort may be seriously crippled 
by shortages of timber and other forest products. 

In viewing the vital role that public forest lands play 
in winning the war, Lt. Gen. John L. DeWitt, in charge 
of the Western Defense Command, declares every patri- 
otic citizen should contribute a willing part in preventing 
further outbreaks of man-caused forest fires. 


Forest Fire Prevention 


Fire 


of great assistance, and will continue to 
work for the best interests of the schools 
of the State. Research and study groups 
are working hard in an endeavor to work 
out the best teacher retirement system. 
These are a few of the many services pro- 
vided by the Association. 


Membership dues are most reasonable. 
It's a state-wide professional organization 
for teachers. All teachers should belong 
to it. Won't you please become a member 
of this Teacher Organization and support it 
during these difficult days? Your support 
and your membership will be appreciated by 
your County Council and by the entire 
State organization. Don’t miss a single issue 
of the Sierra Educational News. 


Very truly yours, 
Jay L. Bessey, 
Chairman, Membership Committee. 


* * * 


With Numbers 


Growing Up With Numbers, by Rose and Ruth 
Weber; published by the McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing Company, Wichita, Kansas. 


Growne UP WITH NUMBERS, 
Books 1, 2, 3, and 4, are planned to meet 
the needs, the interests, and the abilities of 
children in grades 1-4. The delightful prob- 
lems pertain directly to everyday experiences 
of children at school and at home. 

Each Growing Up With Numbers book 
is a complete story which provides pupils 
with experiences and practice exercises de- 
signed to make arithmetic interesting and 
easy. Every process is introduced in a direct 
and definite manner, and examples are given 
for each new step. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWws 


Directed Homework in Gregg Shorthand 
is a big workbook of 96 daily assignments, 
to accompany the Gregg Shorthand Manual. 
The series of learning units evokes concen- 
tration, attention and thinking; there are 
daily planned reviews of professional work. 
Price 88c; issued by Gregg Publishing Com. 
pany, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, who also have published within the 
past year, — 

Gregg Speed Studies, 8rd Edition, by Gregg. 


Civil Service Training for Stenographers, 
Typists & Clerks, by Riemer. 


Words, 3rd Edition, by Gregg. 
Seven Keys to Getting and Holding a Job, by 
Lyons & Martin. 


Songs of Freedom 


& oncs of Freedom, compiled, arranged 
and edited by Davison, Davis and Kempf, 
a big song-book of 150 pages, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, comprises mostly the characteristic 
songs of our own Republic, — songs of 
patriotism, spirituals, cowboy ballads, sea 
chanteys, songs of the Indians. There are 
also lovely songs of other nations; price 96c. 


Thinking Through Geometry, a guide to 
the art of rigorous reasoning, by Blackhurst 
and Brannan, comprises two books, each of 
125 pages, illustrated, published by Black- 
hurst Book Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Based upon the importance of the think- 
ing process, these paper-covered combined 
workbooks and texts, develop good reason- 
ing and geometrical exactitude. 
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Living Chemistry 


T uree Denver teachers (Ahrens, Bush, 
and Easley) are co-authors of Living Chem- 
istry, recently published by Ginn and 
Company. 

Much richer in content and far more 
interesting than the traditional secondary 
textbook in chemistry, this new and differ- 
ent course teaches the essentials of chem- 
istry and shows how chemistry functions in 
every-day living. An extraordinary wealth 
of practical, up-to-date information spark- 
lingly augments the basic material. 

The course fulfills the essential require- 
ments of the College Entrance Examination 
Board and follows the recommendations of 
Science in General Education and of all the 
recent educational ‘literature that takes the 
view that the curriculum should be based 
on the needs and problems of young people. 

Size 814 by 1014, over 500 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, price $2.28; laboratory 
manual and teachers guide in preparation. 


*- * *# 
Language and Life 


© ouTHERN Publishing Company, 321 
Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas, has issued 
a new series in language and grammar, — 
Language and Life, by Matthews, Whaley 
and Myers: 

Working with Words (3rd Grade)......$1.16 
Learning and Telling (4th Grade)...... 1.16 
Planning, Speaking, and Writing (5th 


HAGE « isinct tdcenenebeiiins 1.20 
Using Language Effectively (6th 
COME osc ca eel 1.20 


The series features interesting content 
integrated with needed language skills. The 
books are profusely illustrated in color. 


* * # 


Career in Plastics 


Tis little 16-page booklet outlines the 
opportunities existing in the rapidly-expand- 
ing Plastics Industry and indicates the edu- 
cational background necessary to enter the 
various branches. 

It points out that “you can’t button your 
coat, sign a letter, write a check, drive a 
car, turn on your radio, or use a telephone 
without handling plastics,” then gives a 
brief history of plastics materials, and de- 
tails the employment possibilities of the 
chemical, engineering, and mechanical divi- 
sions by describing the essential functions 
of each. 

The author, E. F. Lougee, formerly edi- 
tor of Modern Plastics magazine, is chair- 
man of the Advisory Board of Plastics In- 
stitute, 186 South Alvarado Street, Los 
Angeles, which distributes the booklet gratis 
to anyone interested. 


Officers for 1942-43, School Library As- 
sociation of California, are: president, Mar- 
jorie Van Deusen, Belmont High School, 
Los Angeles; vice-president, Edith Sperry, 
Long Beach Junior College, and treasurer, 
Margaret Girdner, San Francisco. The re- 
tiring president is Jessie Boyd, University 
High School, Oakland. 


* * # 


Other Lands 


Guy» AND COMPANY have issued 
Other Lands and Other Times, their gifts 
to American life, by Mary G. Kelty, tracing 
the marvelous progress made by man from 
the Stone Age to the beginning of modern 
times. In addition to civilizations usually 
covered in “background” books this book 
includes India, China, the early peoples of 
North, Central, and South America, and 
the Islands of the Pacific. 

Much space is given to the lives of the 
common people in the various civilizations 
discussed. The growth both of leadership 
(and power) and of slavery is traced, along 
with the slow growth of a belief in the 
dignity and rights of the common man. 

The vocabulary is carefully developed and 
has been tested by the Buckingham-Dolch 
graded word list. Over 400 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, with many color plates; 
price $1.32. 


World History 


G naruic World History, by Jessie 
Campbell Evans and Suzanne Harris San- 
kowsky, two Philadelphia High School 
teachers, a thick textbook of over 550 
pages in the modern style, deals with the 
main currents of world history in a brief 
and simplified manner and shows how pres- 
ent world conditions developed. 

It can be used as a complete text or as 
an introduction to more detailed courses. 
It is organized in 15 comprehensive units 
with a wealth of color plates, illustrations 
and other helpful materials. Published by 
D. C. Heath and Company; price $2. 


* * * 
Spanish Authors 


BR epresentative Spanish Authors, a 
first book of Spanish literature, by Walter 
T. Pattison, University of Minnesota, is 
issued by Oxford University Press, 114 5th 
Avenue, New York City. 

It may be obtained in one volume of 600 
pages, $4, or in two volumes, divided at 
year 1800, $2.25 each. 

This is one of the Oxford Library of 
Spanish Texts, under general editorship of 
Aurelio M. Espinoza of Stanford University. 


If We Lose the Present Struggle 
All Our Civilization Will Vanish 


THAT’S THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL! 


It’s more important than ever therefore that children should have a full 
appreciation of American standards of living. But they cannot have this 


appreciation without a comparison of ways of living in other times and other 


countries. Only in this way can they realize how long our civilization has 


been growing and how long it would take to rebuild it, if it were once lest. 
The book which will help children to this realization is: 


WAYS OF LIVING 
OLD AND NEW 


AKER and AKER 


IN FOUR PARTS: The Story of the Earth, setting the stage for man’s entrance; 
The Story of Food and The Story of Homes, tracing their development 
from earliest times; and The Story of Trade, showing its importance in 
the upward trend of civilization. PRICE, $1.32. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 





Lt. Muleahy of Tulare 


Killed in Action, December 8, 1941 


Deutenant Lowell J. (Tod) Mul- 
cahy of the United States Army Air Corps 
was killed in action in the Philippines, De- 
cember 8, 1941. His mother, Mrs. Alice G. 
Mulcahy, is principal of Central Elementary 
School, Tulare. 


Lowell John was born in Butte, Mon- 
tana, on February 13, 1918, but was reared 
and educated in California. After grad- 
uating from Tulare Union High School he 
attended Whittier College and Fresno State 
College, from which he was graduated with 
his special secondary credential in physical 
education. That reflected his outstanding 
interest and activity. He loved football, 
baseball, swimming, fishing, and scouting. 
He was a Sea Scout. 

Lowell, or “Tod” as he was called, was 
president of the student-body in 1939 at 
Huntington Lake summer session. 

He enlisted in the Naval Reserve V-7, 
but transferred into the Army Air Corps 


and began his training on February 13, 
1941, at John MHancock Aeronautical 
School, Santa Maria. From there he went 
into basic training at Moffet Field and 
completed advanced training at Luke Field, 
Phoenix, Arizona, where he received his 
commission in September. On October 4, 
1941, he sailed for the Philippine Islands 
for service in the pursuit squadron. He 
was killed in action in the defense of his 
country on December 8, 1941 — the day of 
the initial attack. 


* * * 


Cities Are for People, the Los Angeles 
region plans for living, by Mel Scott, is a 
magnificent and inspiring, profusely-illus- 
trated brochure of 110 pages, issued by Pa- 
cific Southwest Academy, Los Angeles. 


Anne M. Mumford is executive secretary 
of the Haynes Foundation, 2324 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, which spon- 
sored the book, now adopted by Los An- 
geles City Schools for use in Grades 11 
and 12. Dr. Vierling Kersey, among others, 
aided in the preparation of this challenging 
document. 





Dr. Lewis M. Terman, at Stanford University since 1910, retires this year. Internationally- 
known psychologist, he has a host of students and friends among California schoolpeople. 
Plate courtesy of Stanford Quad and Alumni Review. 
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Ninos Eseuelos 


Patricia Prouty, director of music education, 
Riverside County Schools, has sent us the fol- 
lowing poem by Gail Brown, dedicated to Mex. 
ican children in the primary grades, Indio, 
where she has taught for the past 6 years. 
Miss Brown, a devoted and faithful teacher, 
“has really caught the spirit of a roomful of 
tiny Mexicans,”’ says Miss Prouty. 


Accuatter of voices, scurrying feet, 
A rush and a clatter, mud from the street, 
Racing and whirling, a dress or a shirt 

Flies past — you can see it devoid of dirt. 


Laughing and leaping in fun and glee, 
Shuffling or ruffling for all to see, 
Chasing and running in and out, 
Singing or teasing those round about. 


Hurrying, scurrying to get there first — 
Never be last — you get the worst, 
Yelling or squealing, all legs and arms, 
Sounding the queerest bogus alarms. 


Stamping and wagging, never to cease, 
Perpetual motion, never in peace, 
Giggling and wiggling forever like worms 
When each at one and the same time turns 


Tittering wildly at every huge joke, 
Preparing another's jeer to choke, 
Chewing with muscles that never tire, 
Fed as with coal to a smoldering fire. 


Relentless in judgment, sentence terse, 
Toughened with life in the universe, 
Loyal to all they believe is right 
Undying love they furnish at sight. 


Tinkling, flitting everywhere, 
Whistling, chirping — not a care; 
Shrilling, trilling happiness, 
Loving, striving, life to bless. 


* * * 


Basie Courses 


Basic Professional Courses in Educa’ 
tion, ediited by Charles H. Judd, is the 
title of a substantial series of texts published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. The three 
books already issued deal with educational 
psychology, the American educational sys 
tem, and the teacher and educational admin- 
istration. 


In preparation, is a volume on Schools 


and the Social Order by Newton Edwards. 


The Teacher and Educational Adminis: 
tration, by Reavis and Judd, comprises over 
600 pages and is the outgrowth of 20 years 
of experimental work in developing funda’ 
mental course material on the administrative 
responsibilities and relations of teachers: 
price $3. 
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Victory Song 


Ar Colusa, the 3rd grade children in the 
elementary school, Orlean Herd, teacher, 
decided to compose a song with a patriotic 
theme. The children not only wrote the 
poem and the music but also found the 
time values of the notes and their correct 





locations on the staff. They love to sing 
and take great pleasure in writing their 
own songs. 


Elliot Baum, a child in the class, made 
an india ink copy of the Victory Song 
shown above. It was received through the 
courtesy of Alice Tilton, music instructor; 
George P. Barnes is principal. 


For Little People 


Laura B. Everett, Berkeley 


| Weceas South Americans by Nina Mil- 
len will do more to make the first and 
second grades feel at home with South 
Americans than any thing else that has 
come out. Its 24 full-page photographs of 
children in the various countries of South 
America are full of happy action and in- 
terest, interpreted each by its page of story. 


How to Sound the Names in This Book 
will interest the 3rd, 4th, and higher grades 
as they look for the Spanish equivalents 
of their own first names. The Good Neigh- 
bor attitude is implicit in this usable book. 


For those who wish it, Plans and proce- 
dures for using Little South Americans will 
be found in A Primary Teachers Guide on 
South America by Blanche Hoke. Friend- 
ship Press. 

Primary and pre-school teachers, looking 
for variety and interest, will seize upon 
Uncle Gus’s Farm —how that will tie up 
with Victory gardens! —and Uncle Gus’s 
Circus. These 14x11 paper-covered books 
are a new kind of cut-out and play book 
by H. A. Rey. Here is the something to do 
so often wished and asked for. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

An edition of Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
American epic, John Brown’s Body, wel- 
comed by high school teachers of English 


and history, is prepared by one of the best 
editors of material for high schools, Mabel 
A. Bessey, head of the department of Eng- 
lish of Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, 
and published by Farrar & Rinehart, $1.32. 

An Adventure in Education, Swarthmore 
College Under Frank Aydelotte, by the 
Swarthmore College Faculty is a challeng- 
ing account of President Aydelotte’s pro- 
cedure in giving honor students in their 
last two years an opportunity for indepen- 
dent study. Here is meat for thought and 
discussion. A delightfully-written preface 
explains how the book was prepared. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 


Radio and Edueation 


Dr. Carroll Atkinson is author of a 
series of books relating to radio and educa- 
tion and comprising: 

Published in 1941, 1. American Universities 
and Colleges That Have Held Broadcast License; 


2. Radio Extension Courses Broadcast for 
Credit. 


Published in 1942, 3. Public School Broadcast- 
ing to the Classroom; 4. Radio Network Contri- 
butions to Education; 5. Broadcasting to the 
Classrooms by Universities and Colleges; 6. 
Radio Programs Intended for Classroom Use; 
7. Radio in State and Territorial Educational 
Departments. 8. In Preparation: Radio Used 
as an Education Tool. 


Dr. Atkinson, a former California school- 
man, is a past president of the California 
Elementary School Principals Association, 
Central Coast Section. 

Copies of the books ($1.50 each) may be 
obtained from Meador Publishing Company, 
324 Newbury Street, Boston. 


WORLD 


Short Stories 


§ HorT Stories in Parallel by Bauer and 
Bawden, both of East Orange High School, 
New Jersey, a book of 480 pages, issued 
by D. C. Heath and Company, is a collec: 
tion of comparable stories interesting not 
only because each story is a good story, 
but also because, when read in units of 
two, they suggest novel and interesting 
opportunities for classroom discussion. 

Stories and authors have been selected 
always with the student-reader in mind and 
only after careful class testing. The total 
of items offered, including editorial mate- 
rial, represents a spread of appeal and a 
wide range of difficulty. The total offers 
a challenge in the typical classroom, where 
there is always more than one comprehen- 
sion level. 


New World Neighbors 


A SECOND series, 8 books, delightful in 
pictures and story, is issued by D. C. Heath 
and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Bos- 
ton, of their timely and beautiful New 
World Neighbors, given extensive notice 
in this magazine, October 1941, page 24. 
These charming and inspiring books tell 
of our good neighbors to the North — 
Ootah of Greenland, Finnar of Iceland, 
boys and girls of Canada — together with 
other neighbors to the South — Rico of 
Chile, Malku of Bolivia, children of Mex- 
ico and Central America— and six great 
men of Brazil. Price 40 cents each. 


HISTORY 


By 
Boak — SLosson — ANDERSON 


1. A 1942 text prepared for the 10th year of the American 


High Schools. 


2. This text will vitalize the study of the world today. 


Students using it will more keenly appreciate the prob- 


lems we are now facing. 


3. Vocabulary and concept difficulties are eliminated. 


For further information 


write 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


500 Howard Street 


San Francisco 
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pcaieee of a new type school 
milk program tried out at 18 Califor- 
nia playgrounds and welfare centers 
this summer has resulted in the pro- 
gram being offered for the fall and 
spring terms to schools in communi- 
ties of 10,000 population or less. 


Popularly called the “penny milk” 
program, the plan has long been dis- 
cussed by educators, health authori- 
ties, community leaders and govern- 
ment officials. Main virtue of the 
program is that it cuts through for- 
mer restrictive regulations to give 
communities a free hand locally and 
still obtain federal funds with which 
to reach the greatest number of 
school children with milk at a penny 
a half-pint. 


Reduced to its simplest terms the pro- 
gram operates cooperatively between a 
community sponsor, the school children and 
the Agricultural Marketing Administration. 
This latter agency is also the one which 
supplies foodstuffs to state welfare agencies 
for free distribution to school lunch pro- 


grams. 


THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘‘the foundation 
book of education.”’ Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ia SUES eae wee 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 







PENNY MILK FOR SCHOOLS 


COOPERATIVE HEALTH PROGRAM FOR SMALL TOWN SCHOOLS 


Dr. Samuel E. Wood, State Supervisor, Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, San Francisco 





Four Steps to Penny Milk 


Determine number school children 
who should get milk! 

a. Number paying penny. 

b. Number non-paying. 


Secure financially-responsible primary 


sponsor. 
Ask milk distributors cost to deliver 
penny milk. 

a. Ask price he pays dairy farmer. 
Get in touch with State Office of 


Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion. 





The AMA will pay monthly the price 
the dairy farmers get from local milk dis- 
tributors for Class I milk used in the pro- 
gram—if the sponsor will agree to charge 
the children not more than a penny a 
half-pint and furnish milk free to those 
who cannot afford even the penny. 


Actual cost to the sponsor has proved 
to be but a fraction of a penny per half- 
pint. The 18 programs operated in Cali- 
fornia this summer varied from a seven 
mills cost to three mills profit per half-pint 
as the sponsor's share. In the latter case 
profits were used to provide milk free to 
non-paying children. 


Tulare and Lodi 


Dr. John Napier, Jr., superintendent of 
schools, Tulare, was among the first to rec- 
ognize the value of this school milk program 
and operated a successful summer program 
at the Lincoln School there. Under the 
leadership of Earl Royer, principal, the 
Lincoln School Cafeteria was kept open all 
summer, and a low-cost meal was served to 
the children in attendance. Milk, with as- 
sistance from the new penny milk program, 
was included in this school lunch at no 
extra cost to the children. 


The City of Lodi, through cooperation of 
Mrs. Georgia Hatch of the Lodi High 
School home economics department; E. W. 
Chapman, assistant superintendent of 
schools; and Mrs. Amy Boyton of the co- 
ordinating council, also used the milk pro- 
gram successfully in a nursery school oper- 
ating throughout the summer. 

In Los Angeles County, Mrs. M. A. Neal 
of the Community Welfare Bureau was in- 
strumental in augmenting the penny milk 
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For one penny Western school children 
may now buy a half-pint of milk under a 
program being offered communities by Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Administration. 


program during the summer in the Wilmar- 
Garvey Playground. Other locations of the 
program in California were in Arvin, 
Thornton, Fresno, Visalia and Shafter. 


All found the program satisfactory 
from the standpoint of ease of oper- 
ation, health benefits to the children 
and cost to the sponsor.. 


In addition to the welfare benefits to the 
children there is the practical side of im- 
proved daily attendance resulting from im- 
proved health. This point was recently em- 
phasized by Mrs. Macie I. Montgomery, 
Shasta County school superintendent, in re- 
gard to the improved attendance resulting 
from school lunch programs in the county. 


Sponsors signing an agreement provide 
necessary clerical help to prepare the 
monthly reimbursement claim and monthly 
reports of distribution. As it takes 2-4 
weeks for the sponsor to receive federal 
payment after the claim is submitted it is 
necessary that sufficient local funds are 
available to operate the program completely, 
less the children’s pennies, for the first 
sixty days. 


The best primary sponsors are those who 
can act for the greatest number of schools 
in a county, such as school boards, boards 
of supervisors or other public bodies. In 
one area in Oregon a county court sponsors 
a program for all the school children in the 
county. Primary sponsors may find it fi- 
nancially advisable in some instances to en’ 
list civic organizations as co-sponsors. 


Present appropriations limit the extent of 
the program for the fall and spring terms 
to a total of 200,000 rural and urban area 
children daily throughout the West. To 
California this means, on comparable rural 
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basis, that up to 75,000 children can be 
taken into the program. Authorities desir- 
ing the program should act quickly.* 
Because of limitation of federal funds not 
all community requests can be approved. Where 
two communities of like size request the pro- 
gram greater consideration will be given the 
community with a greater number of children in 
need of more milk; a sponsor more financially 
able to pay for non-paying children and to act 
for a greater number of schools; a pasteurized 
supply of milk or better local milk standards 
and inspection; marketing regulations which 
simplify determination of price distributors pay 
dairy farmers; a greater need by dairy farmers 
for an enlarged outlet for their Class I milk; 
distributors who can deliver milk in half-pint 
bottles rather than in “bulk.” 


School Lunches 


T were is every indication that food 
commodities will be available in even greater 
variety than last year. With national em- 
phasis upon improved nutrition, the com- 
munity school lunch program takes on 
added importance in improving the health 
and dietary habits of California school chil- 
dren. 

Letters received from school authorities 
by California State Department of Social 
Welfane and AMA clearly point out the 
value of the school lunch to the children. 

Increased weight, better health, improved 
attendance, decreased restlessness, and im- 
proved scholastic performance are but a few 
of the benefits pointed out in these letters. 

For information on school lunch partici- 
pation, contact the AMA office* or Califor- 
nia State Department of Social Welfare, 
Room 746, 821 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 





Address all correspondence to Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, 709 Pacific Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 





School Bus Patrols 


Awerican Automobile Association, 
with national headquarters on Pennsylvania 
Avenue at 17th Street, Washington, D. C., 
has issued an 8-page pamphlet, School Bus 
Patrols, in response to numerous requests 
for material which would help to standard- 
ize and improve the protection afforded by 
School Bus Safety Patrols throughout the 
country. Copies are available at California 
State Automobile Association, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


Effective school traffic safety educational 
Programs, including daily protection of 
schoolmates by thousands of School Safety 
Patrol members, were important factors in 
helping states and cities win places in the 


1941 National Pedestrian Protection Con- 
test, 


In the Service With Uncle Sam is one 
of the excellent unit studies in American 
problems, published by Ginn and Company 
for North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; 80 pages, illustrated; 
price 60c. 


Night Revels 


Nina Willis Walter, Pasadena 


A DANCING party's going on 
Out in the tall green grass; 

I hear the fiddlers tuning up, 

The cricket fiddlers tuning up; 
And wee folk, rustling, pass. 


There is a concert taking place 
Down by the river nook; 

I hear the frog musicians sing, 

Of nice cool rain they like to sing; 


They do not need a book. 


And out there over everything 
A circus in the air 

Is starting now; I see the lights 

Bob up and down. Wee, flitting lights 
Are glowing everywhere. 


* * 


Occupations in Musie 


@prortunities for those who would 
turn a hobby into a profession are described 
in a 6-page leaflet on Occupations in Music. 
This is one of a series covering 67 different 
occupations. 

It covers the nature and variety of jobs 
in the field, earnings, training required, 
probable trends, other advantages and dis- 
advantages. Best references for further read- 
ing have been selected from the dozens of 
books, pamphlets, and magazine articles re- 
viewed in preparing this abstract. 

Written for the person who is choosing 
a career, it should be interesting also to 
teachers, counselors, parents, and profes- 
sional musicians. 

Single copies 25c each, cash with order, 
from Occupational Index, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


* * * 


Basic Values of Foreign Language is a 
brief summary by Dr. Frank H. Reinsch, 
UCLA, published in Modern Language 
Forum, June 1942, of an address by Dean 
Edwin A. Lee at the 5th annual joint meet- 
ing of National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers and American Classical 
League. Dr. Lee declares that the golden 
age of language teaching in the schools of 
America is before us. 


Songs and Games 


Ti Spanish-American Song and Game 
Book, sponsored by University of New 
Mexico and State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of New Mexico, was com- 
piled and illustrated by WPA _ workers 
there and published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City; price $2. 

This is a collection of songs and games 
actually part of the folk-lore of America. 
It is timely and suitable for the classroom 
teacher, the teacher of Spanish and the 
director of festivals and playground groups. 





A Seriesof “S&S 
Spanish Readers 


for Grades 3 to 7 inclusive 


S presented in AMIGOS PANAMERI- 
CANOS the approach to the study of 
Spanish is simple and conversational; it is 
analogous to the approach used in teach- 
ing children to read English. Juan and 
Maria, a little Spanish-speaking boy and 
girl, are introduced in the first book. As 
the student progresses and reads and 
studies the other books, he will live with 
Juan and Maria in their home, at school, 
on a visit to the United States, and in their 
country, Mexico. 
Libro 1—Juan y Maria . . . . . 80¢ 
Libro 2—Juan y Mariaen Casa . . 90c¢ 
Libro 3—Juan y Maria en Escuela . 90c¢ 
Libro 4—Juan y Maria en los 
Estados Unidos . . . 95¢ 
Libro 5—Juan y Maria en Mejico « Se 
Delightfully itlustrated with pen and ink 
sketches and photographs. Pronouncing 
vocabulary in each book. Bound in 
> colorful, durable cloth. 
: Sean The 64-page Teacher's Manual pre- 
hie sents suggestions for teaching pro- 
cedures, teaching aids, and supple- 
mentary reading. 


Order your books today, or if you 
want more information, send for 
illustrated descriptive folder. 


THE STECK CO. 
Publishers 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 

















































































Air-Age Education 


Te publication of 17 books on avia- 
tion education by Macmillian Company,* 
known collectively as the Air-Age Educa- 
tion Series, has proved to be an innovation 
in the publishing world. 


Prepared by aviation educational research 
groups at two of the country’s leading 
educational institutions, the series was 
stimulated by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 


*Pacific Coast offices are at 
Street, San Francisco. 


350 Mission 
John H. Beers is Pa- 


cific Coast manager. 
















LET'S SEE 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By ANNA WITHERSPOON 


¥ 


The cities of Los Angeles and San 
Diego have just ordered LET’S SEE 
SOUTH AMERICA, the most widely 
adopted book on that timely subject. 


This book has already been adopted or 
listed in nine states and many city sys- 
tems. 





Mrs. Esther P. Carvajal, Director of 
Spanish, San Antonio, Texas, Public 
Schools, writes: 






“This book should be in the hands of 
every student who is learning Spanish, 
of the students in the Foreign Language 
courses, in the Social Science courses, 
and in the American History courses. 


























“The author has succeeded in giving a 
very interesting picture of South America 
and of the life and characteristics of 
the South Americans. She also indicates 
to what extent South America affects 
our daily life and, vice-versa, how we 
affect the daily life of South America. 





“The historical and the narrative mate- 
rials are presented in an easy and pleas- 
ing style with many delightful anecdotes 
and sketches to add humor to the story. 





“The pictures and the maps further en- 
hance the value of the book as a text 
and as a reference book.” 





The book is written on the upper ele- 
mentary grade or Junior High School 
level and will be an aid in strengthening 
our own defenses by a better under- 
standing of our neighbors to the south. 





Reva Pate 2. Oo Se 


(Usual discount allowed dealers and 
school authorities on quantity orders.) 


Send your order to the California School 
Book Depository, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 








THE SOUTHERN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


321 Santa Fe Buttpinc 
Datias, Texas 


ministration and prepared with its cooper- 
ation. The official sponsor of the series is 
the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 


The Macmillan Company has made the 
prices of the books extremely low in order 
to insure their wide-spread distribution. 


The books fall into several categories. 
There is a textbook of more than 900 pages 
in pre-flight aeronautics, intended for 11th 
and 12th grade students in high schools. 
This textbook is suitable for either one- 
year or two-year courses. 


A second textbook of nearly 700 pages 
has been prepared specifically for one-year 
courses in pre-flight aeronautics also to be 
offered for 11th and 12th grade students. 
The second book is primarily on the sci- 
ence aspects of pre-flight, but also includes 
chapters on vocational guidance and the 
social significance of the Air Age. 


Teachers manuals accompany both these 
textbooks, making it possible for regular 
high school science teachers to offer the 
instruction with a minimum of special 
preparation. 


Aviation materials are collected in text- 
books for high school students in the fields 
of geography, physics, general science, so- 
cial studies, English, biology, mathematics, 
meteorology, and industrial arts. The im- 
pact of the Air Age upon all these fields 
is brought to the attention of the students 
in connection with their regular subjects, 
and the latter are certain to become more 
dynamic as a result. 


In addition, there is a book containing 
scientific facts about aviation for the use 
of teachers of elementary school science. 
Another volume, intended for the use of 
teachers and administrators, explains the 
entire series and the reasons for it. 

These materials are 
present-day education. 


indispensable to 


We must educate for the Air Age if we 
are to win the war. We must continue to 
educate for the Air Age if we are to be 
successful in maintaining our national in- 
fluence in the peace-time world to follow. 

We must educate for the Air Age if we 
are to do our part by the children who are 
now in the schools; if we are to teach 
them in terms of the world in which they 
are going to live rather than in terms of 
the world in which their parents lived be- 
fore the Air Age blossomed into full being. 

The Macmillan series will lend substan- 
tial assistance to the teachers of America 
in fulfilling their obligations in the schools. 


* * * 


You and Industry 


Nationa Association of Manufactur- 
ers, 14 West 49th Street, New York City, 
issues an extensive series of pamphlets en- 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWs 


titled You and Industry Booklets, ney 
series. 


Titles of some of these are,—The Free. 
dom We Defend, Our Social Progress, Our 
Material Progress, Pattern of Community 
Progress, Inventive America, and Business 
in a Democracy. 


These booklets, excellently printed and 
illustrated, may be obtained free by Cali- 
fornia school-people by addressing Henry 
E. Abt, director, group cooperation depart- 
ment, at the above address. 


TEACHERS — HELP WIN THE WAR 
AND BE WELL PAID 
A lady with a typewriter or well educated 
to become an efficient assistant may be as 
essential to victory as a man with a gun, 


Do your bit and get from $1260 to $2100 a 
year. Write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. R226, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
32-page book with list of positions for teach- 
ers. Many appointments are being made. 
You will get full particulars telling what to 
do to qualify. 





Send Us Your Orders and Inquiries for 


LABORATORY 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


FOR CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE 

We represent and carry in stock, among 

others, the well-known lines of Central Scien- 

tific Co., Baker & Adamson Chemical Co., 

Oregon Biological Supply Co., Ward’s Natural 

Science Est., Spencer Lens Co. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 





YOURS, 100? 


“My children are 
just eating up the 
stories in their New 
Basic Readers,” says 
one of the many 
glowing reports 
from California 
users. “They find as 
much fun in their 
school work as in 
their play.” 





Be sure to look into the books 
for your grade in the 


NEW BASIC READERS 


William S. Gray 
May Hill Arbuthnot Marion Monroe 
Dorothy Baruch E. R. Montgomery 


Fourth Grade Book 
just off the press! 


Write for information. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Lillian Gray 


California Representatives: 


A. H. Goddard, 1152 Amador Ave., Berkeley 
H. B. McAllister, Embassy Hotel, Los Angeles 
E. B. Wickersham, 181 Pitman Ave., Palo Alto 
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New Holt Books 


Hi exry Holt and Company, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, has issued four 
books, in the secondary field, of high merit: 


1. Modern Chemistry, by Dull, a popular 
high school text, appears in a completely 
revised, streamlined edition like its com- 
panion, Modern Physics. A big book of 
over 600 pages, splendidly arranged and 
illustrated, it embodies the most recent 
(1942) findings. 

2. Modern Science by Dull, Mann and 
Johnson, is a new junior high school gen- 
eral science 3-book series. Book 1, Modern 
Science in Our Environment; Book 2, Mod- 
ern Science in Daily Life; Book 3, Modern 
Science in Man’s Progress. 


The series is outstanding and should come 
into wide use throughout the junior high 
schools of America. Florence Braithwaite is 
head of the School Department of Henry 
Holt and Company. 


* * * 


Noble and Noble Publishers, 100 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, have brought out 
an excellent Practical Mathematics Series, 
Books 1 to 4, by Jansen and others. This 
noteworthy series embodies new concepts in 
mathematics teaching and the latest methods 
for learning all the practical mathematical 
skills that the average boy and girl will need 
in everyday life and in preparing for better 
citizenship. 


Eldridge Plays 


Exprwce Entertainment House, pub- 
lishers and providers of plays and entertain- 
ments, is located at Franklin, Ohio, with a 
Western office at Denver. Eldridge plays, 
very popular for school and amateur use, 
are widely used throughout the United 
States. Extensive series are offered, includ- 
ing one-act plays, ten-minute plays, three- 
act non-royalty plays and many others. 

Liberty Collection of Patriotic Material 
provides an abundant collection of plays, 
drills, songs, recitations. Song of Pan- 
America is very popular, also Good Neigh- 
bor Plays. 


Educational Research Bureau, 1321 M 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., has issued 
two bulletins of practical interest and help 
to teachers: 

1. Is an account of James Monroe, 
Father of the Monroe Doctrine, 8 pages; 10c. 

2. Historical Atlas of Colonial North 
America from Prehistoric Times to 1823; 
16 pages with cover; price 25c. 





Shall I Become a Drinker is one of the 
many excellent Personal Growth Leaflets 
arranged by Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor, 
NEA Journal and published by NEA at 
1201 16th Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
There are now several hundred titles in this 
compact and admirable series; price 1c each; 
also attractive special offers. 


* * * 


S O S is the title of a praiseworthy 12- 
page, illustrated bulletin issued by Inter- 
State Narcotic Association, Mrs. A. H. 
Mather, Edittor, 53 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. S O S is a splendid docu- 


The American Way is the Better Way 


There is a more fervent sincerity in 
this simple promise of American 
loyalty when you hear it today! 


Some happier day, the peoples 
of a hundred other lands may chant 
their own paraphrases of this 
American credo. 


When that day comes—when 
men and women and children 
gather to hear good music, to 
travel, to relax at the theatre, to 
study, or to commune with their 
God in His House—the grateful 





207-225 Van Ness Ave. 
San FRANCISCO 
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ment for teachers and others in education 
against narcotics, particularly tobacco and 
marihuana. 


Rime, Rhythm and Song for the Child of 
Today, by Martin and Burnett, is a delight- 
fully-illustrated songbook of 80 pages, 812 
by 11 inches, for primary grades. The 
motif is the child of today, his genuine 
interests and living experiences. This attrac- 
tive work is published by Hall and Mc- 
Creary Company, 434 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 





comfort contributed through the 
past half-century by the handiwork 
of American Seating craftsmen in 
the production of seating for 
schools, theatres, churches and the 
transportation industry will be 
more appreciated than ever. 


Until then—vuntil Victory brings Peace—our 
foremost duty is the sustained production of 
the tools of Victory: aircraft and armament 
parts of finely fashioned plywood and pre- 
cision-machined metals—built in the Amer- 
ican Way, to help perpetuate The American 
Way of Life. 


etn cating Company 


CALIFORNIA DIVISION 


So. 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Los ANGELES 
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Expression Company 


Tule Lake Project 


T HREE interesting books recently pub- A. GLENWOOD WALKER, during the 


lished by Expression Company, 16 Harcourt 
Street, Boston, are, — 

1. Poems for Playtime, by Rasmussen; 
100 pages, illustrated; price $1.25. 

2. Poems of Fun and Fancy for the Little 
Folks, arranged for group speaking, by 
Deplitch; 75 pages; price $1.25. 

3. Choric Interludes, poetry arranged for 
times and seasons, by Keefe; 360 pages, 
illustrated; price $2.75. 

Expression Company specializes in publi- 
cations devoted to speech, choric speech, 
drama and allied subjects. 


past year in the faculty of Inglewood city 
school system, has become assistant voca- 
tional advisor of the War Relocation Au- 
thority, Tule Lake Project, 
Siskiyou County. 

Mr. Walker informs us that the school 
term in the new district begins on Septem- 
ber 15 with an enrollment of 4,000 Jap- 
anese students and nearly 100 teachers. 
Those who are in charge of the project are 
working diligently to have their course-of- 
study prepared in conformity with the 
California course and to have all of the 


Newell, in 





























































































































Alka-Seltzer 


Helps So Much—Acts So Fast! 


IT’S TRUE ALL RIGHT! When you want 
fast, comforting Relief in a Head- 
ache, Acid-Indigestion, Muscular 
Aches and Pains, Simple Neuralgia 
or that Ache-all-over feeling of a 
Cold—try Alka-Seltzer! It’s remark- 
able how ONE preparation can pro- 
vide relief in any or all of these dis- 
comforts so pleasantly—so fast! 


AND WHAT IS MORE—when you have 
aheadache and an unsettled stomach 
both at the same time—take Alka- 
Seltzer! The analgesic (pain-reliever) 
eases the pain ofan aching head while 
the alkalizing agent reduces excess 
gastric acidity and helps you feel 
better in a hurry. 


Get a package of pleasant-tasting, 
effervescent Alka-Seltzer from your 
druggist. Keep it handy. You never 
know how soon you may want it! 


MILES LABORATORIES, Inc. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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facilities ready for this large influx of Jap. 
anese students. 

Teachers in a new project of this kind 
will meet with many perplexing problems, 
but in a very short time the school will be 
in good running order, giving to the stu- 
dents the kind of an education that they 
will need. 


Farrar and Rinehart 


Tree new substantial books issued by 
Farrar and Rinehart are: 


1. Secondary Education for American 
Democracy, principles and practices for 
American secondary schools, by Wrinkle 
and Gilchrist; 570 pages; price $2.75. 


2. Psychology of Adolescence, revised 
edition, by Dr. Luella Cole, author of 
numerous texts in the field of education; 
680 pages; price $3. 


3. Child Psychology, third edition, by 
John J. B. Morgan; 600 pages; price $3. 


These are modern and authoritative texts 
for the use of students and school workers. 


* * * 


Voeational Guidance 


W ike Guidance for 
Victory is the title of an 80-page man- 
ual issued by War Service Committee 
of National Vocational Gundance As 
sociation. 


Including contributions by 15 gov 
ernment officials dealing with the Na- 
tion’s manpower, the publication 
brings together for the first time in- 
formation on all aspects of the Ameri- 
can wartime labor market. 


Special attention is given to opportunities 
in the armed forces, including the operation 
of the Selective Service and Army Person: 
nel Classification Systems. Employment and 
training opportunities in war industries are 
set forth. 

There are sections on the new jobs open 
to women and on the problems of rural 
youth, the physically handicapped, and 
minority groups. Of special value to coun 
selors are articles on getting ready for wart 
service, long-term planning for the individ’ 
ual, and assisting youth with his wartime 
psychological problems. 


Edited by Dr. Harry D. Kitson, editor of 
Occupations, the vocational guidance mag’ 
azine, single copies of the manual may be 
obtained for 50 cents from National Vo 
cational Guidance Association, 425 West 
123rd Street, New York City. 
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In Memoriam 


California School People Recently Deceased 


Marian Zabler Hassellbring, killed April 
16, 1942 in an automobile accident, was 
born in Los Angeles in 1913. Mrs. Hassell- 
bring spent most of her life in Coachella, 
graduating from Coachella High School and 
Santa Barbara State Teachers College. She 
was a kindergarten teacher in Indio for four 
years and taught in Burbank for six months, 
before her untimely death. 


Burbank City Teachers Association 
adopted beautiful resolutions honoring Mrs. 
Hassellbring. Vera Peer was chairman of 
the resolutions committee. 


H. Gilbert Nelson, since 1920 principal 
of the original junior high school in Santa 
Ana, and later principal of Lathrop Junior 
High School when an additional junior high 





H. Gilbert Nelson 


school was established, was a powerful in- 
fluence in the educational field here for all 
those years. The community was shocked 
on July 31 when he passed away suddenly 
at his home from a heart attack. — Frank 
A. Henderson, Superintendent, Santa Ana 
City Schools. 


New Laurel Handwriting, manuscript 
edition, by Wahlert and others, first and 
second books, are published by Laurel Book 
Company, 325 South Market Street, Chi- 
cago. These admirable texts, illustrated in 
colors, are offered for optional use in 
Grades 1 and 2, with the new Laurel Hand- 
writing Cursive, by Almack and others; 
price 15¢ each. 





Your Children at School, How They Ad- 
just and Develop, by Elizabeth Vernon 
Hubbard, published by John Day Company, 
2 West 45th Street, New York City, will 
interest California parents, teachers in the 
lower grades, school and 
students. 


supervisors 


Carleton Washburne, superintendent of 
schools, Winnetka, says, “This is the kind 
of book the educational world needs— 
fresh, first-hand description of what ah 
artist teacher does with her children.” 


Mrs. Hubbard had 25 years of teaching 
young children; her book reveals the 
philosophy of sympathetic guidance. 
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Seott, Foresman Books 


P evens Family, by Hanna and An- 
derson, appears in a charming new edi- 
tion. This social studies primer is one of 
the Curriculum Foundation Series issued by 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and is corre- 
lated with Curriculum Foundation New 
Basic Readers; price 72c. 

Number Stories, Book 2, by Studebaker 
and others, also appearing in a new and 
revised edition, is one of the number stories 
program, Curriculum Foundation Series; 
price 80c. 
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Many offices serving 
Northern California 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corp. 





No matter where you live or what hours you 
work, you can enjoy the convenience, protection 


and economy of paying by check. All you have to 


Special Checking Account 


This new, low-cost service is designed for those with limited 
use for a checking account. No minimum balance is required, 
and there’s no monthly service charge regardless of the size 
of your account. Your only cost is for checks — a book of 10 
for $1. You can open your account and make all deposits by 
mail. For details, call at our nearest office or mail the coupon. 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 
and Stamps 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
464 California Street 
San Francisco 


I am interested in a Special Checking 


Account. Please send me descriptive 
folder and application form. 
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Coming Events 


September 4 — 161st Los Angeles birth- 
day. 

In Olvera Street, just off The Plaza where 
group of settlers, priests, and soldiers arrived 
Sept. 4, 1781, from San Gabriel Mission to 
found pueblo. At sundown, hour of original 
founding ceremony, 161 leading citizens will 
light 161 vigil lights. Great “VV” of the vigil 
lights will then be kept burning ‘for the dur- 
ation’”’ in Olvera Street, now preserved as Mex- 
ican crafts market. 


September 7 — Labor Day. 
September 9 — Admission Day. 


September 15— American Junior Red 
Cross; 25th anniversary. 


September 16, 17 — California Tax Con- 
ference; general meeting. Hotel Oakland. 


September 19—CTA Board of Directors; 
regular meeting. State headquarters, San 
Francisco. 













Make one 


LOW-COST LOAN 


cover all your summer debts 





No-co-signer loans. Annual cost $6 
per $100 borrowed. Repay monthly. 


Remember Our 4-* Service: 
LOW-COST NO-CO-MAKER LOANS 
* MID-PAYDAYS CASH SERVICE 


* MONEY-SAVING ON PURCHASES 
* UNIQUE INCOME POLICY 


Service Card $1 annually 


Teacher Hssociates, Juc. 


A TEACHERS’ WELFARE ORGANIZATION 


Henry E. Thomson (Teacher, S. F. 
Secondary Schools), President 


220 Montgomery St. DOuglas 0720 


San Francisco 
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September 24-26 — California School 
Trustees Association; annual convention. 


Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


September 25-27— CTA Southern Sec- 
tion; local teacher organization training 
conference. Camp Seeley, San Bernardino 
Mountains. 


September 28-30—-CTA North Coast 


Section; annual meetings. Willits. 


September 28 — Ventura County Teach- 
ers Institute. 


September 28-October 2— War Recrea- 
tion Congress, auspices National Recreation 
Association. Netherlands Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati. 


September 28, 29—-Conference on 
Childhood and Youth in Wartime; spon- 
sored by Los Angeles Council of Social 
Agencies. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


October 3—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


October 3 — CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


October 3 — California School Librarians 
Association Southern Section; Book Break- 
fast. Savoy Hotel, Los Angeles. 


October 4-10 — National Fire Preven- 
tion Week. 6 


October 12 — Columbus Day. 


October 12-14— Convention of Cali- 
fornia County, City, and District Superin- 
tendents of Schools; auspices State Depart- 
ment of Education. Place to be announced. 


October 27-29 — National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition; 31st annual meeting. 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


November 1-15 — American Junior Red 
Cross; nationwide campaign, School En- 
rollment for Service. 
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California Teachers Association 


Placement service for members at 
moderate cost: 


Address Earl G. Gridley, 


Berkeley; 


2207 
phone 


Shattuck Avenue, 
THornwall 5600; or 


Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 


Street, Los Angeles; phone TRinity 
1558. 


November 7 — California School Libra- 
rians Association Southern Section; Book 
Breakfast. Savoy Hotel, Los Angeles. 


November 8-14— American Education 
Week. 


November 11— The Armistice Day of 
the First World War. 


November 11-13 — National Recreation 
Association; regional institute conference 


Eleven Western States. Hotel Oakland. 


November 15-21—Children’s Book 
Week; national headquarters, 62 West 45tl 
Street, New York City. 


November 21 — CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


November 23-25—CTA Central Coast 
Section; annual meetings. 


November 26 — Thanksgiving Day. 


November 26-28 — California Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education; annual 
convention. Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 


December 4, 5 — CTA State Council of 
Education; semi-annual meeting, State com 
mittee meetings, Board of Directors meet- 
ing. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


December 5 — California School Libra 
rians Association Southern Section; Christ: 


mas meeting, 10:30 a.m.; luncheon, 1 p.m 
Elks Club, Los Angeles. 


December 27-29 — American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish; 26th annual meet- 
ing. George Washington University, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


December 28-30— National Business 
Association; 45th annual convention. Statler 
Hotel, Detroit. 


February 19-28 — National Brotherhood 
Week; auspices National Conference 0! 
Christians and Jews. 


February 27-March 4— American Asso 
ciation of School Administrators; 
convention. St. Louis. 


annua 





If you work for wages, 


advertising is your staunchest friend 


‘— are 3 ways in which advertising directly 
benefits the working man. 


Advertising causes MORE EMPLOYMENT in both 
raw material and manufacturing industries by increas- 
ing the volume of units sold. 


For instance, over 20 years one typical firm added 
10% more employees each year because of the busi- 
ness brought by aid of advertising. 


Next, advertising aids in the PERMANENCE OF 
EMPLOYMENT and increases the employees’ security. 


This is because a firm which advertises consistently 
meets less resistance in the sale of its products. It is less 
apt to fail—throwing its employees out of work. This 
is important because the life of the average business is 
estimated to be only 51 years. 


Then, advertising HELPS LOWER THE COST OF 
THE THINGS YOU BUY. 





You know yourself that it costs much less per 
article to make 10,000 units than only 100. Thus the 
product can be sold cheaper. When you buy it—it costs 
less—your money goes farther—you can improve your 
standard of living—have an electric refrigerator, wash- 


ing machine and other things. 


That's three great contributions which Advertising 
makes to labor. More employment—more permanence 
to employment—better value for your money and more 
money to spend. 


WHAT TO DO 


Tell your friends about this—Aow important 
advertising is to labor. 


Then patronize the firms which advertise. You can 
be pretty sure that a consistent advertiser is giving you 
full value in quality, service and price. 


WHAT ONE HOUR'S WAGES WILL BUY IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


UNITED STATES GREAT BRITAIN GERMANY ITALY RUSSIA 


Pounds of Bread 7.5 
Pounds of Butter 1.6 
Pounds of Beef 2.1 
Pounds of Potatoes 35.1 
Pounds of Coffee 2.6 
Number of Cigarettes 112 
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Let’s keep the American System of doing business. Certainly no one has developed a better plan as yot. 


The INSTITUTE OF CONSUMER FACTS 


of the PACIFIC ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, in cooperation with the following organizations: 


PACIFIC COUNCIL, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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° 
fr a Crutia yo 
Here are books for the most important year 
of your career... books that will help you to do more 
effective teaching. x Be sure of outstanding results 
from your teaching by selecting these hooks for your 
classes... books that will save you time and energy. 


Send for PRICE CATALOG 42—ask about our complete 
list of elementary and secondary books including industrial 
arts books. Letters of inquiry will be answered immediately. 


THE MeCORMICK-VATHERS PUBLISHT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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